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of Guilford—Old fashioned’ Yankee 
eharacter—Primitive habits—Health and lon- 


Guitrorp, Connecticut, Aug. 20, 1855. 
Messrs. Editors—I presume that a com- 
faunication from this quiet old New Eng- 
land town, has never ap in your 
columns. A brief sketch may not be un- 
interesting to many of your readers, who 
perhaps know very little about old Connec- 
ticut, or Yankee {and in general. 
_ For the last sixteen years I have been in 
the habit of visiting this town, and have 
sometimes spent many weeks enjoying its 
pure air, its perfect quiet, and much plea- 
sant intercourse with its primitive, thrifty, 
and pious citizens. It lies directly on Long 
Island Sound, about sixteen miles east of New 
Haven, andis entirely a farming community. 
The farms stretch back from the shore of 
the Sound for some eight miles into the in- 
terior; and though the surface of the land 
is rough, and the soil stony, yet the farms 
are under high cultivation, and the crops of 
rn and potatoes are rarely excelled even 
yy the far-famed “valley of the Connecti- 
out.”” I have been told that it is no un- 
common thing to raise from sixty to eighty 
bushels of corn to the acre. Providence 
bas bountifully provided a most valuable 
manure for these lands, in the immense 
quantities of “ white-fish” which are annual- 
ly taken along the shores. During the 
early summer months, vast ‘‘sehools’’ of 
these fish are found in the Sound, and they 
are taken by millions, and sold to the farm- 
ers as low as one dollar a thousand. [Five 
thousand are sufficient to manure an acre of 
corn, or potatoes, and they seem to enrich 
the soil wonderfully, and to produce great 


cro 
: The good people of Guilford afford a fine 
imen of a genuine old-fashioned New 
ngland community. They retain the pri- 
mitive simplicity of the Yankee character to 
a remarkable degree. They are entirely a 
homogeneous people, and distinguished for 
their regular habits of thrift and industry. 
The sun never catches them in bed, while 
the “ nine o’clock bell” admonishes visitors 
that it is time to go home, and the family to 
retire to rest. The same old-fashioned 
wooden building on the corner of the 
“‘ Green” has been kept as the village tavern 
for more than a hundred years; and its 
present proprietor, mine host Bradley, a 
man nearly eighty years of age, and a hale, 
hearty man withal, is a fine specimen of a 
primitive Yankee landlord. I have often 
sat at his bountiful table, and slept soundly 
in his pleasant “south chamber,” and en- 
joyed more real comfort than in the splendid 
apartments of the “‘ Astor,” or “‘ Girard.” 

The “Green” of which I —_ is a pub- 
lic square, containing something like ten 
acres of ground, neatly railed in, and stocked 
with elm and maple trees. Around this 
are the four churches, the principal village 
stores, and the neat dwellings of the citi- 
zens. On the west side, about the centre, 
stands the dwelling of my friend and kins- 
man Mr. C——, a large, old-fashioned, sixty- 
year old mansion, of a style of architecture 
rarely seen out of New England, and shaded 
by three noble walnut trees of more than a 
cen sgrowth. Here have I spent many 
pleasant days, enjoying the hearty hospitali- 
ty of my worthy host, himself a man of sixty 

of age, yet whose quiet, rational 

abits of life, and whose happy disposition 

have cheated time at least of a score of them, 

for no one would think of calling him more 
than forty. 

In respect to general health and longevity, 
the history of the town is most remarkable. 
The pure sea-breezes which blow over it, 
and the freedom from unwholesome excite- 
ment which pervades it, together with the 
steady habits and healthful occupation of 
the people, have all contributed to this re- 
sult. T well remember a venerable deacon 
of the church who used to sit in the pulpit 
in consequence of his difficulty of es 
and wae hie often stood by my side throug 
one of my longest sermons (I have never 
_ found time to make short ones), when 

e was over ninety years of age. He died 
atthe age of ninety-seven. As you stand 
in the pulpit and look over the large cop- 
gregation, you are struck with the number 
of grey heads before you. Almost at the 
end of every pew you see a venerable man, 
whose head is white like the blossoms of 
the almond tree, and yet whose face and 
form give no other indications of great age. 
I have never seen so many examples of 
what is called “a green old age” in any 
community. 

- Among the most interesting of the old 
citizens of Guilford, is the venerable Mrs. 
G , &@ native of the town, which has 
been her residence for nearly ninety years. 
Death has removed her husband, one of the 
most prominent and respected men of the 
place, and all her children save one; but 
she remains a monument of God’s fidelity 
to the widow, and a beautiful exemplifica- 
tion of venerable and pious age. Left with 
aon ample fortune, she has lately, with a 
munificence as wise as generous, appropria- 
ted about twelve thousand dollars towards 
the establishment of an academy in the 
town. A beautiful stone building has just 
been erected and furnished with every con- 
venience, and the Institution is about to go 
into operation under an experienced teacher, 
and promises to be a rich blessing to the 
coming generations. The memory of its 
venerable founder will be blessed long after 
she has gone to her rest. 


In one of the visits which I daily pay to 
Mrs. , she gave me some days since a 
very interesting and graphic account of the 
early history of the town, and particularly 
of the Revolution of 76. The news of the 
battle of Lexington was brought to the 
place on the Sabbath, while the people were 
attending oe worship. She perfectly 
remembered the appearance of the express 
who came with the startling message to her 
father, who was called out of church to re- 
éeive it. A company of volunteer troops 
was raised at once, and the remainder of the 
Sabbath was spent in preparations for their 
outfit. Her own mother took an active 
part in these preparations, and found some- 
thing for all the children to do, in provid- 
ing provisions and clothing for the men who 
were to join the crusade for freedom. In 
the course of the war the shores of Connec- 
ticut were invaded by the British troops, 
and there were frequent skirmishes. The 
house of Mrs. G——’s sister in New Haven 
was entered by a party of the enemy, and 
one of them placed his bayonet, dripping 
with the blood of a murdered neighbour, 

itst her breast, threatening to take her 

unless she gave him her money and 


_ valuables. How little we know in these 


ood times, of what onr fathers suffered to 
Codbane for us the blessings we enjoy! 
And how fast are those passing away, who 
like my venerable friend, are able to tell us 
of those days and their thrilling scenes, in 
the | graphic style of eye-witnesses and’ 
~ Guilford was settled in 1639, by colonists 
Chiefly from the counties of Suffolk and 
Kent in England. The residence of the 


first uiinister of the colony, Rev. | 
v 


Whitefield, is still standing, and is belie 
to be thie oldest dwelling-house in the United 


ENGLAND RURAL TOWN. | 


States. It was built in 1639, of solid stone, 


and is beautifully situated on a gentle slo 


Sound. It is still-a comfortable 


of land looking out upon the waters of the | 
dwelling, | 
and bids fair to stand for many years. 

I know of no place in which more quiet in 


rational enjoyment can be had by our hard- | 


light is come into the world; and men loved 
darkness rather than light, because their 
deeds were evil.” It was a pungent and 
ractical exhibition of Scripture doctrine. 
this, I thought, is the character of preach- 

in the Islands, there is no degeneracy 
suffered by the gospel in transplanting it 


worreeg citizens in the crowded cities than | it from the States. And I may add, this 


this ol 


desirable advantages. “The Sachem’s 
Head” and “Guilford Point’? houses ac- 
commodate guests comfortably, and to those 
who like myself are disciples of Izaak Wal- 
ton, the waters of the Sound afford an abun- 
dance of sport. I bave become somewhat 
famous among the old fishermen of the 
village by my exploits in their line, so much 
so that I heard to m t amusement of 
the remark of “an old salt,” with whom I 
‘have often dropped a line to my finny 
friends, that “if I was as a preacher 
as I was a fisherman, he reckoned I was 
‘high hook’ among the ministers.” For 


Puritan town. To those who are 
fond of sea air, sailing, fishing, &c., it offers 


the benefit of the unlearned in such matters 


among your readers, I will add that “high 
hook” is a title given to that one of a party | 


of fishermen who takes the greatest number 
of fish. If “he who winneth souls is wise,” 
then such a distinction is certainly to be 
coveted for our Master’s sake, among those 
whom he has called to be “ fishers <' “a 
R. T. 8. 


Impressions of the Sandwich Islands, 
NO. III. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


Second native church at Honolulu—Seamen’s 
chapel—The four guarters of the world repre- 
sented at the Lord’s Supper—New enterprise 
Sor a foreign congregation. 

Messrs. Editors—There is a second native 
church in Honolulu, which I visited the 
second Sabbath after my arrival. The con- 
gregation is under the pastoral care of the 
Rev. L. Smith, who has met with remarka- 
ble success in his labours. The services 
here were similar to those noticed in the 
First Church, the numbers present not far 
from a thousand, all dr in a cleanly 
and neat manner, orderly and devout in be- 
haviour, and quiet, excepting the incessant 
and almost universal coughing. Mr. Smith 
afterwards told me that very many of his 
people were ill with colds taken in a recent 
change of weather, and some in consequence 
of this were detained from church. This 
building is also quite large; I should think 
at least one hundred feet by sixty. It was 
originally thatched; the walls of sun-dried 
bricks, are only about twelve feet high, and 
the ceiling being so low does not admit of 
galleries. The roof is steep and very lofty, 
and is now covered with shingles. It will 
hold about fifteen hundred. Here as in the 
First Church the singing was good; indeed, 
I was struck with the melodious voices of 
the Hawaiians. 

But I will return to my first Sabbath 
a in Honolulu. From the first native 

hurch we went, at eleven o’clock, to the 

Seamen’s Bethel, where, as already men- 

tioned, my worthy friend the Rev. Mr. Da- 

mon officiates. It was the communion sea- 
son. Mr. Damon preached an edifying dis- 
course from the text, “But I am among 
you as one that serveth.” The humiliation 


and self-denial of Christ were his themes; 
and the example of the Saviour was held up 
as characteristic, and worthy of the habitual 
imitation of his followers. After the ser- 
mon the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
was administered, of which some thirty or 
forty persons, male and female, partook. 
Mr. Damon at the table called attention 
to the fact, that there were in this number 
representatives from each of the great divi- 
sions of the world. Thus were the sons and 
daughters of God called from far, and from 
the ends of the earth. There was one com- 
municant from Asia, a young Chinaman, 
who is a member of the Presbyterian mis- 
sion church in San Francisco; one or more 
of the sons of Africa; and there were Ameri- 
cans and Europeans. Of the last named it 
is a pleasure to mention Lieutenant Parry, 
a son of the celebrated Arctic navigator, to 
whom I had the pleasure of an introduction 
at the conclusion of the service, and whose 
agreeable society I frequently enjoyed as 
long as his ship remained in port. 

g can note a few only of the interestin, 
points of history connected with and recall 
while in this seamen’s chapel on that memora- 
ble morning. I remembered when the first 
excellent chaplain of the port, the beloved 
Diell, sailed for his destination, having on | 
board with him the frame and materials of 
this very chapel. And still it stands as at 
first erected under his supervision, with the 
exception of some alterations and repairs—a 
monument alike of his labour and of the | 
zeal of the American Seamen’s Society, | 
under whose auspices the chaplaincy was. 
commenced, and has ever since been sus- 
tained. For more than twenty years this 
house has been the resort of thousands of 
the sons of the ocean, who have found it 
indeed a house of God. In the first, and 
now in the second chaplain, seamen in all 
their vicissitudes have found a sympatbizin 
friend. Much are the distant relatives of 
sailors indebted to the kind efforts of Mr. 
Damon, ever attentive to their appeals to_ 
look after the interests of sons and brothers — 
far off upon the sea. The lost are found— | 
the sick and dying are visited—and often | 
is he the medium of communication between | 
those long separated, and the agent for 
reclaiming and restoring wanderers. Con- | 
nected with the Bethel cause is a regular 
church organization, in which several of the 
respected citizens of the place are enrolled, 
with its seafaring members, whose pleasure 
it is to join in the efforts here employed for 
ameliorating the condition of seamen. There | 
is also in connection with the chapel a 
library and reading room, and soon will be | 
added a Sailor’s cma. The good which | 
has been done through the instrumentality | 
of this chaplaincy of Honolulu will only 
be fully known and disclosed in eternity. 

There is also in Honolulu a second “ for-— 
eign’’ church, so called on account of its rela- | 
tions to a similar organization connected 
with the Bethel. Of this congregation, which | 
is of a very character, a large 
proportion consists of the families of mis- | 
sionaries and ex-missionaries resident in the. 
city. The organization is of recent date, | 
al et it has grown to a respectable size. | 
Its late and first pastor, the Rev. T. E. | 
Taylor, has been obliged on account of ill- | 
health to retire from the active labours of | 
the ministry; and while waiting the arrival | 
of an expected minister from the United 
States, the pulpit was filled by the Rev. 
Lorrin Andrews, formerly a missionary, | 
and now one of the judges of the kingdom, | 
and also Secretary of the King’s Privy | 
Council. The congregation had secured a | 
very favourable church site, and had also’ 
made a fair beginning in the collection of 
funds for the erection of a church edifice. 
They owned also a lecture room, with a 
pastor’s study adjoining, used for week-day 
services. The court-room of the city was 
occupied for worship on the Sabbath. I 
attended the evening service at half-past 
seven o'clock, thus closing my 
first Sabbath in Honolulu. It was my pri- 


vilege at this last service to hear an excel- 
lent sermon from Mr. Andrews, from the 
text, “ And this is the condemnation, that 


impression was strengthened by further ob- 
servation. Yours, &c. T. 


NOTES FROM THE WEST. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Religious interests—Various churches— Wealth 
of the Romanists—T heir immense landed pos- 
sessions in this region—The Old-school church 
—Alexander College—A rebuke from the north- 
west angle of the Church. 

InpDEPENDENCE, Buchanan Co., Iowa, 
September, 1855. 

Messrs. Editors—The religious aspect of 
every community is of course the most im- 
portant and interesting to the mind of a 
Christian. Material wealth, intellectual 
culture, social virtue and refinement, in 
their highest development, cannot be com- 
pared with that godliness which is profitable 
unto all things, having the promise of the 
life that now is, and of that which is to 
come. Religion inculcates the obligations 
of morality, furnishes the elements of recti- 
tude embodied in all wise and sound legis- 
lation, stimulates to lawful and beneficent 
enterprises, nurtures personal and social 
excellence of every kind, and above all en- 
riches man with the good hope of everlast- 
ing blessedness. 

My object, however, is not to moralize, 
but to furnish some account of religious 
and educational matters in Dubuque. The 
number of churches of all denominations is 
twelve; the number belonging to each per- 
suasion is—three Methodist, three Roman 
Catholic, two of which are Irish and one 
German, two (Old-school) Presbyterian, 
one of which is German, one Congregation- 
al, one Episcopal, one Baptist, and one 
Christian. When it is remembered that 
the whole population does not exceed 10,000, 
it will be seen that the people are pretty 
well supplied with church accommodations. 
According to my information, the Baptist 
church is the oldest, or one of the oldest 
organizations. At one time this congrega- 
tion was very large, but it subsequently 
experienced a season of depression, from 
which it is now recovering under the min- 
istry of a good young minister. Of the 
Protestant denominations the Methodist is 
the most numerous, and includes many of 
the oldest and most worthy citizens. They 
have one church, which is certainly the 
largest Protestant place of worship here, 
ae might have been made an ornament to 
the city, had it been designed with taste. 
But as it now stands it has any thing but a 
pleasant and church-like effect upon the 
a of the spectator. The Congregational 
church was organized here several years 
ago by the Rev. Mr. Holbrook, now of 
Chicago, and is a large and influential con- 
gregation, with a substantial house of wor- 
ship on Main street. The pulpit is at present 
ably filled by the Rev. I. Guernsey, for- 
merly of Connecticut. The Episcopalians, 
though not numerous, are increasing steadi- 
ly. They have a moderate sized church, 
and an evangelical rector. From one-fourth 
to one-third of the population belong to the 
Papists, and a considerable portion of the 
land in this region is held either as the 
property of that ecclesiastical corporation, 
or of persons professedly adhering to it. 
Many of the Roman Catholics are wealthy 
land owners, amongst whom is the Hon. G. 
W. Jones, United States Senator from this 
State, a gentleman who has faithfully de- 
voted himself to advance the interests of 
this region, and whose public services justly 
entitle him to the confidence and gratitude 
of his fellow-citizens. 

One reason why the Romanists have 
so large a stake in the land hereabouts 
is this. Some years ago there lived on 
the opposite side of the river in Lllinois, 
as the people say, a shrewd priest, de- 
voted to the interests of his Church, and 
a firm believer in the maxim that “wealth 
is power.” This man, a the natu- 
ral advantages with which this place is pro 
videntially endowed, and anticipating what 
it would become in a few years, entered a 
large tract of land in the name of some dig- 
nitary of his Church. To this original 

trimony it is presumed that the present 
bishop (Louis) has made important addi- 
tions. He enjoys the reputation of know- 
ing how to make as wise and profitable an 
investment, or to drive as close a bargain, 
as the sharpest financier in this or the next 
town. So happy has he been in little af- 
fairs of this kind, that unless I am wrongly 
informed, by a very good authority, he owns 

16,000 acres of land in the county of Du- 

buque alone, besides a number of the best 

lots in the city, and perhaps hundreds of 
thousands of acres throughout the State. 

His right reverence could take one of the 

highest places among the rich men of the 

West, just as Cross John can among those 

of New York; and I commend his case to 

the attention of Senator Brooks as soon as 
that gentleman has time to take it in hand. 

Our own Church, the Old-school Pres- 
byterian, though one of the youngest, is, I 
think, one of the most prosperous, in all 
the elements of intelligent piety and moral 
influence. It is not yet five years since it 
was organized; and though its number was 
small, it comprised some choice spirits, 
sound in the faith, consistent in life, wise 
in counsel, and wielding considerable reli- 
gious influence in the community. Amid 
many provocations from those who sought to 
misrepresent the settled creed and conserva- 
tive position and bearing of our Church, this 
little band stood firm by the old landmarks, 
and are now about to reap the fruits of their 
patience and constancy. 

About two years ago the Rev. Joshua 
Phelps, then of Burlington in this State, 
and formerly of Florida, was elected Presi- 
dent of Alexander College. The congrega- 
tion of this place immediately called him as 
their pastor, and he accepted, and was ac- 
cordingly settled. At the time of his instal- 
lation, the number of communicants on the 
church roll was fifty. Since then the con- 
gregation has enjoyed continual peace, and 
steadily increased. The number of com- 
municants has risen to eighty-seven; the 
congregation is larger than can be conve- 
niently accommodated in their present place 
of worship, receiving continual accessions, 
and comprising a good proportion of the 
most influential citizens of Dubuque. They 
are strongly attached to our Church and to 
their devoted pastor. The position which 
Mr. Phelps occupies is one not only of great 
and growing importance, but also one which 
is peculiarly arduous. To build up a new 
church is itself work enough for one man. 
In addition to this he has his share of the 
work in building up a new college, which 
involves no small amount of solicitude and 
correspondence to whoever stands at its 
head. In addition to this the good brother 
is frequently sent out by his Presbytery to 
organize new congregations, or to visit and 
minister to those already in existence. 
When these distinct departments of labour 
are put together, it will be seen that he who 
has to bear their united weight has no idle 
time; in fact, he has more upon him than 
— to fall to the lot of one man. 

understand that the congregation intend 


successive Sabbaths, I was much pleased to 
observe that the good old-fashioned mode 
of standing in prayer, which once prevailed 
in the older portions of our Church, is ad- 
hered to in Iowa. Let me commend this 
habit to the attention of the congregations 
in the seaboard towns and cities. It is too 
notorious that they have degenerated from 
the old Presbyterian custom, and fallen 
into the idle, lounging, irreverent habit of 
sitting or lolling in prayer. Unless they 
repent and return to the old way, the con- 
gregations in this “ north-west angle of the 
Church” will rise up and condemn their 
irreverence and bad manners. 
T. G. C. 


NOTES OF SUMMER TRAVEL. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


A week on a Lake steamer—Indians at home— 
Visit to one of their huts—The Picture Rocks 
— Vast mineral range—Indian canoe riding. 


Lake Superior, Aug. 12, 1855. 

Messrs. Editors—I found excellent ac- 
commodations and a pleasant company on 
board the steamer Superior. Some are tra- 
velling for business, many for pleasure, and 
a few were bound for Fond du Lac as their 
future place of residence. A large and 
pleasant hall into which the state-rooms 
open, forms the dining-room and parlour, 
where in the intercourse of more than a 
week we have come to feel like one family. 
A fine toned piano forms a great centre of 
attraction, as there are several skilfull per- 
formers on board, who enliven our evenin 
with the charms of music, and impart a wale 
homelike feeling to our voyage. Leaving 
Mackinac in the afternoon, we re-enter the 
northern channel of the Georgian Bay, in 
which 30,000 islands have already been sur- 
veyed and laid down upon the chart, with- 
out completing the work of survey. Passing 
through the St. Mary’s river, we meet but 
one or two settlements, including a large 
Indian village, for a distance of fifty miles. 
This brings us to the Sault Ste Marie, afall 
of about seventeen feet, around which a 
canal has just been completed, at an expense 
of a million of dollars. This affords an un- 
interrupted channel for commerce through 
the whole great chain of northern lakes. At 
the foot of the rapids lies the village of the 
Sault, where until now all goods for Lake 
Superior had to be re-shipped, and sq con- 
veyed around the falls by a short railway. 
On the Canada side is located the agency of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. We stopped 
here several hours, thus affording me a plea- 
saut opportunity of obtaining my first 
glimpse of Indian life, looking in upon his 
rude wigwam, and watching him as he glides 
along the calm surface of the river in his 
light canoe, or as he fearlessly stemmed the 
rushing waters of the Sault, and scooped up 
with his net the fine trout that is found there 
in its perfection. 

Leaving the Sault towards evening, we 
stopped at a small Indian village to land a 
couple of passengers, one of whom was an 
Indian woman, who had gained the good- 
will of all by her intelligence and good 
sense. Learning that the boat would lie at 
the dock for an hour, we became her escort 
to her house, a rude log hut, plainly but 
neatly furnished. Here we found her hus- 
band and children, and after a few moments’ 
rest, bade them farewell. I gave some tracts 
to each of them, finding they could read 
English, and as I re with the mother, 
expressed my pleasure at thus meeting a 
disciple of Christ. She shook my hand 
warmly, saying, “ Tell the white people that 
I thank our Heavenly Father every day for 
sending us ministers to tell us about Jesus 
Christ.” It was a pleasant episode in our 
journey which I shall long remember with 
delight. Ere we left the landing, darkness 
had shut in upon us, and a freshening gale 
was turning the luke into a scene of wild- 
ness and turbulence, that I was very glad to 
forget in the unconsgiousness of 

The next day brought us to the great 
wonder of the Lake, the Picture Rocks. I 
have never met with any full description of 
them, nor would it be possible for the most 
faithful panorama to convey any correct idea 
of their magnificence. For the distance of 
fifteen or twenty miles, you are sailing in 
sight of a vast wall of rock, from two 
to three hundred feet in height, and 
which assumes some new shape with every 
change in your relative position. One of 
the prominent features of the scene is a vast 
arch, hollowed out by the action of the 
water. It is of singular regularity and 
beauty, having perfect abutments on each 
side. Its width at the water line is 144 
feet, and its height is about the same. Its 
interior presents a vast saloon 210 feet deep, 
in which a brig might safely enter with all her 
sails set. As we approach this vast wall 
and the scene changes, it requires nostretch 
of the imagination to see castles, towers, 
churches, and universities, while still an- 
other change presents to the eye a vast and 
well-walled city, with a splendid harbour in 
which a fleet of vessels are riding at anchor, 
or have been driven on shore, with all sails 
set and their colours flying. The effect of 
this scene, when illuminated by the setting 
sun, is indescribably beautiful. Every out- 
line is then brought out distinct and clear, 
and the whole picture, thrown upon the 
dark background of the forest above, seems 
like some spell of oriental enchantment, in 
which every object, animate and inanimate, 
has been at once changed to stone, and thus 
for ever fixed in its beauty. 

Here commences that vast mineral range 
which has already enlisted the attention of 
capitalists, and is now yielding its wealth 
to the world. At Marquette we find a 
beautiful village, attracted thither by the 
magnetism of an iron mountain. At Cop- 
per and Eagle Harbour and River, we find 
lying upon the docks huge blocks of copper 
awaiting shipment to the East, and at On- 
tonagon is a town of about 1400 inhabi- 
tants, with every sign of energy and activi- 
ty, which has grown up as the outlet of the 
wineral wealth which here lies among the 
bills in exhaustless stores. Eighty miles 
from Ontonagon we enter the beautiful 
group of islands called the Twelve Apostles, 
on one of which stands the old village of 
La Pointe, formerly an important trading- 
post, and now the scene of the gathering of 
the Indians to receive their annual pay- 
ment from the United States. 

Taking an early morning walk, a few of 
us visited a large settlement of Indians, and 
paddled back again in one of their canoes, 
taking with us a boy about eight years old 
as pilot. It requires some management to 


.keep from upsetting. A very little devia- 


tion of the centre of gravity will serve to 
destroy the equilibrium, and give the luck- 
less voyageur a cold bath. Our only safety 
was in sitting flat on the bottom of the 
canoe; and thus disposing of our persons we 
skimmed over the waters in perfect safety, 
somewhat to the disappointment of our 
friends in the steamer, who confidently 
declared that our first canoe ride would 
bring us a wetting. Our young Indian 
pilot enjoyed the fun vastly. While some 
of the younger of our party broke out into 
unearthly screams, which they intended as 


imitations of a war-whoop, or pealed forth 


2 h to the beach, where a crowd of 
| Indians and others stood watching our pro- 

gress. We found it as delicate a business 
to out of the canoe as to get in; but 


safe and dry landing, having enjoyed a 
pleasant sail, and obtained a sharpened ap- 
petite for the fine white fish that was lying 
on the table. Passing on from La Puinte, 
the evening brofight us to Fond du Lac, the 
termination of lake navigation, where a 
straggling village of dry huts and wigwams, 
with here ian there a building of some pre- 
tensions to architectural taste, assumes the 
title of the city of Superior, whose prospec- 
tive importance will demand another notice 


from yours truly, J. E. R. 


CONSOLATIONS OF OLD AGE. 


The following from a funeral discourse by 
the Rev. M. D. Hoge, D. D., of Richmond, 
Virginia, delivered on the occasion of the 
death 44 a well-known citizen, and a vener- 
able servant of God, will be read with in- 
terest : 


The venerable saint, whose privilege it is 
to turn to the Scriptures for instruction and 
consolation, there finds the explanation of 
every mystery connected with his present 
condition of weakness and pain; and his 
very infirmities and sorrows are so man 
prophetic pledges of the blessings which 
shall be bestowed on him hereafter by the 
covenant-keeping God, who loves him with 
a tender and with an unchanging love. 

His bodily and mental decay, his want of 
interest in the scenes which once so attracted 
him, bis loneliness in the world from havin 
outlived the friends of his early life—all 
these instruct him as to present duty, all 
these point him to the future as the season 
in which he is to find his recompenses and 
the fulfilment of the hopes which earth could 
never satisfy. Does he find his bodily 
strength declining and almost gone? then 
he may say with a confidence which he could 
not have entertained in early life: “Thou 
art my hope, O Lord God. Thou art my 
trust, even from my youth. Iam a wonder 
unto many, but thou art my strong refuge. 
My mouth shall be filled with thy praise 
and with thy honour all the day long; for 
thou wilt not cast me off in the time of old 
age, nor forsake me when my strength fail- 
eth.”’ Conscious of his weakuess, he now 
learns simply to depend on God. Unable 
to walk by sight, he learns to walk by faith. 
The natural eye grows dim, but before the 
eye of faith open up vistas of beauty and 
glory, infinitely transcending the brightest 
scenes of earth. The eye of faith is never 
dimmed by time. It can ever rove over 
those sweet fields of living green which lie 
beyond the flood; and often does it brighten 
at the anticipation of soon reclining there 
beside the still waters, whose banks are 
shadowed and fringed by the trees of im- 
mortality. The hand may be weak and 
trembling, but it is still grasped by the 
strong hand of Him who has said: “I will 
never leave thee nor forsake thee.” Thus, 
as the senses grow dull, and communication 
with the external world difficult, the life of 
the old man becomes more spiritual. He 
walks in a dim cathedral twilight; he shuns 
the loud noises of the world; he loves se- 
clusion, repose, and self-communion; and 
thus his daily and common life begins to 
resemble that of some aged priest, in the 
ancient temple, who scarcely left its courts. 
The world has become to him such a temple 
—shadowy, solemn, still. There he dwells, 
and leaning upon the top of his staff he 
worships, waiting until he shall be called to 
the services of the upper sanctuary. 

The failure too, of the powers of his mind, 
and his want of interest in the ordinary af- 
fairs of life, suggest some tender and conso- 
latory reflections. Has his memory grown 
treacherous? well, he has now but little use 
for the facts and events of the past. God is 
gently detaching him from the world, and 
leading him to feel that his interests lie in 
the future. Have his tastes changed? this 
is all the better. His spirit has outgrown 
the pleasures which once satisfied it. In 
childhood the earth was to him only a play 
ground; in middle life it was only a mer- 
chants’ exchange—a mart of business; but 
now he stands reverently upon it as upon 
the broad floor of a temple not made with 
hands. 

Do people say of him that he is in his 
second chilhood? be it so, for there is sweet 
comfort in the thought that the second 
childhood of a good old man is but the in- 
fancy of a happy immortality. 

Again, is he lonely because so few of the 
companions and friends of his youth sur- 
vive ? well, just so sure as there is a heaven 
for his faith, there are friends there for his 
love. He is now standing by a door which 
is about to open and admit him to the so- 
ciety of the dear departed—his heaft’s trea- 
sures, whom he is once more to gain, and 
nevermore to lose. And though now the cup of 
his earthly comfort be empty and dry, it 
matters not—in a little while he will fill it 
from the fountain of living waters to which 
the Lamb shall lead him. 

My hearers, in this exhibition of the con- 
solations of the gospel in their peculiar 
adaptation to the trials and sorrows of old 
age, I have purposely regarded that period 
of life as one destitute of present usefulness 
and present enjoyment. Were it so, still 
the comforts of our holy religion would be 
sufficient to cheer and brighten the evening 
of life. But God, in his overflowing kind- 
ness, often permits his aged servants to en- 
joy the blessings of both worlds. He fre- 
quently unites present happiness and present 
‘usefulness with the most animating pros- 
pects of future blessedness. 

Though the old man has outlived the be- 
loved companions of his youth, their Jere 
are supplied by the children and grand-chil- 
dren, who surround him, and who vie with 
each other in rendering to him the most con- 
siderate and gentle kindnesses. Not only 
in the immediate circle of his own descend- 
ants, but neighbours, friends, and even 
strangers, treat him with respect and defer- 
ence—for it is a dictate of nature, no less 
than of revelation, ‘‘ Thou shalt rise up be- 
fore the hoary head, and honour the face of 
the old man.” Nor has the aged servant of 
God outlived the period of his usefulness. 
He may think so, and often lament that the 
days of active service are over; but there 
is another kind of service which he may still 
render to God and man. The veneration 
which gray hairs command, the reverential 
love which virtuous age attracts, necessarily 
give to the old a position and an influence 
which no other period of life can claim. 
“ Length of days shall speak, and the mul- 
titude of years teach wisdom’’—the inesti- 
mable wisdom which long experience im- 
parts. 

The very presence of such & man is & 
silent and eloquent appeal in behalf of truth 
and God. Before him vice shrinks abashed 
—and even the frivolous and the dissolute 
render silent homage to the majesty of vir- 
tue, and feel “(how awful goodness is.” 
And so long has the whole community been 
accustomed to respect his character and opin- 
ions, that when he passes away he is more 
missed, and his loss is perhaps more sensi- 


bly felt, than the death of any one of his 
| active descendants would be. ; 
Thus is verified the promise of holy writ : 


with proper caution succeeded in effecting a | 


a new and elegant church edifice next ' their matin songs, which woke the echoes | « Those that be planted in the house of the 


Lord shall flourish in the courts of our God. 
They shall still bring forth fruit in old age’”’ 
—fruits fair to the sight and pleasant to the 
taste; and thus does the aged believer re- 
semble some venerable oak—hoary and 

narled, yet healthful and green—a beauti- 

ul object to the eye, and affording pleasant 
shade, in whose spreading branches the birds 
build their nests, and among whose lofty 
boughs the winds of heaven find a voice, 
and murmur a grateful song. 


FAULT-FINDING. 


There is a disposition observable in some 
to view unfavourably every thing that falls 
under their notice. They seek to gain con- 
fidence by differing from others in judg- 
ment, and to depreciate what they allow to 
be worthy in itself, by hinting at some mis- 
take or imperfection in the performance. 
You are too lofty or too low in your man- 
ners, you are too frugal or too profuse in 
your expenditure, you are too taciturn or 
too free in your speech, and so of the rest. 
Now guard against this tendency. Nothing 
will more conduce to your uncomfortableness 
than living in the neighbourhood of ill-na- 
ture, and being familiar with discontent. 
The disposition grows with indulgence, and 
is low and base in itself; and if any should 
be ready to pride themselves on skill and 
facility in the science, let them remember 
that the acquisition is cheap and easy; a 
child can deface and destroy; dulness and 
stupidity, which seldom lack inclination or 
means, cavil and find fault; and every thing 
can furnish ignorance, prejudice, and envy, 
with a handle of reproach.—Jay. 


STATISTICAL ITEMS. 


The Presbyterian Advocate publishes the 
following items, drawn from the statistical 
tables in the Minutes of the General Assem- 
bly. 

The pastoral charge to which the largest 
accessions were made during the year, was 
that of James L. Vallandigham, including 
Newark (Delaware) and two other churches. 
On examination there were added 152, and 
23 on certificate. Eleven others each re- 
ceived on examination upwards of 50—two 
of these received 94 and 98 respectively, 
and the average is about 75. Twenty-six 
others received from the world each between 
30 and 50 members, averaging probabl 
about 37. Of those pastoral charges which 
received over 20, but less than 30, on 
examination, there were 82. It thus ap- 
pears that only about 120 of our pastoral 
charges have received from the world over 
20 members each. 

The largest Synod is Philadelphia, hav- 
ing 163 ministers, 182 churches, and 25,342 
communicants. The Synod of New Jersey 
is second, and that of New York the third 
in order, except in the number of churches. 
in which Pittsburgh stands to New York as 
137 to 116. 

The largest Presbyteries are New York, 
with 49 ministers, New Brunswick, with 
48, Philadelphia 42, Albany 35, Washing- 
ton 34, Baltimore and Blairsville 33 each, 
Carlisle and Huntingdon 32 each, &c. 

The largest church in point of numbers, 
is the Ninth, Philadelphia—which reports 
760 communicants; the Fourth reports 673. 
Dr. Spring’s church in New York reports 
669; Dr. Alexander’s, of the same city, 
470; Dr. Phillips’s 444, and the Second 
Church Brooklyn 487. Many other flour- 
ishing charges might be cited, prominent 
among wn we may specify the First and 
Third churches of Rochester, New York, 
numbering respectively 518 and 400 com- 
municants. Some hundreds of the churches 
make no report. 


DIVINE DECREES. 


There were those in the Apostle’s day 
who objected, that if things be as God had 
decreed, why doth he yet find fault, for who 
hath resisted his will? This was no other 
than suggesting that the doctrine of decrees 
must needs operate to the setting aside of 
the fault of sinners ; and this is the substance 


of all that has been alleged, from that day | 


to this. Some, because they cannot con- 
ceive of the doctrine but as drawing after it 
the consequence assigned to it by the replier 
against God, reject it ; others appear to have 
no objection ta the consequence itself, 
stamped as it is with infamy, by the man- 
ner in which the Apostle repelled it, and 
therefore admit the doctrine as connected 
with it; but so did not Paul! He held 
fast the doctrine of decrees, but held it as 
comporting with the fault of sinners. After 
all he had written upon God’s electing 
some and rejecting others, he, in the same 
chapter, assigns the failure of those who 
failed, to their not seeking justification 
through faith in Christ, but as it were by 
the works of the law, stumbling at that 
stumbling-stone !— Andrew Fuller. 


AN UNEXPECTED GIFT. 


A young man of eighteen or twenty years 
of age, a student in a university, took a 
walk one day with a professor, who was 
commonly called the student’s friend, such 
was his kindness to the young men it was 
his office to instruct. While they were 
walking and professor was 
seeking to lead the conversation to grave 
subjects, they saw a pair of old shoes lying 
in their path, which they supposed to belon 
to a poor man who was at work close by, an 
who had nearly finished his day’s task. 

The young student turned to the profes- 
sor, saying, ‘‘ Let us play the man a trick; 
we will hide his shoes, and conceal ourselves 
behind those bushes, and watch his per- 
plexity when he cannot find them.” ‘“ My 
dear friend,” answered the professor, ‘we 
must never amuse ourselves at the expense 
of the poor. But you are rich, and you may 
give yourself a much greater pleasure by 
means of this poor man. Put a dollar into 
each shoe, and then we will hide ourselves.” 

The student did so, and then placed bim- 
self, with the professor, behind the bushes 
close by, through which they could easily 
watch the labourer, and see whatever won- 
der or joy he might express. The poor man 
had soon finisbed his work, and came across 
the field to the path, where he had left his 
coat and shoes. While he put on the coat 
he slipped one foot into one of his shoes, 
but feeling something hard, he stooped and 
found the dollar. Astonishment and won- 
der were seen upon his countenance. He 
= upon the dollar, tarned it around, and 

ooked again and again; then he looked 
around him on all sides, but could see no 
one. 

He put the money in his pocket, and pro- 
ceeded to put on the other shoe; but how 

eat his surprise when he found the other 
follar! His feelings overcame him; he saw 
that the money was a present; and he fell 
upon his knees, looked up to heaven, and 
uttered aloud a fervid thanksgiving, in which 
he spoke of his wife sick and helpless, and 
his children without bread, whom this timely 
bounty from some unknown hand would 

save from perishing. 

The young man stood there deeply affected, 
aud tears filled his eyes. ‘ Now,” said the 

professor, “are you not much better pleased 
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than if you had played your intended trick ?” 


“OQ, dearest sir,” answered the youth, “you 
have taught me a lesson now that I will 
never forget! I feel now the truth of the 
words, which I never before understood, Jt 
ts better to give than to receive.” 


Strauss and the Papists Assistiag 
Mahomet. 


Mr. Pfander, in his Report of labours at 
Agra during the year ending September, 
1854, says, “The discussion with the Mo- 
hammedans has been revived by themselves, 
and been taken up very warmly by some of 
their learned men, here and at Delhi. It is 
a remarkable fact, that one of their cham- 
pions expressed himself in his letters to me, 
again and again, very bitterly against the 
missionaries’ street preaching, showing evi- 
dently that even the Mohammedans are feel- 
ing the effect of it, though they form but 
seldom any part of the audience, and have 
of late kept still more aloof fromus.” The 

ublic discussion held with them last April 

as been “followed,” continues Mr. Pfan- 
der, “by a long correspondence between 
myself and Wazir Khan, one of the leaders 
in the movement, in which he shows more 
clearly the spirit of the party, and the tactics 
they intend to pursue. Dr. Strauss’s book 
against Christianity, together with other in- 
fidel and Socinian writers, are called in to 
assist them in their warfare; and whatever 
arguments or doubts these and other writers 
have advanced against the authenticity, in- 
tegrity, and inspiration of the four gospels 
and the other parts of the New Testament, 
are reproduced and laid befvre their credu- 
lous Mohammedan hearers. The apostle 
Paul is especially objectionable to them, 
and he is, without ceremony and without 
hearing, condemed as no apostle, not hav- 
ing been one of the twelve disciples; and 
his writings called only common letters, 
such as divines and Mohammedan doctors 
are in the habit of writing. . 

‘“‘ Another incident connected with the 
discussion deserves to be mentioned. It is 
the active assistance which the late Romish 
bishop, or his party under his direction, 
have been lending to our Mohammedan 
opponents here, by supplying Wazir Khan, 
who knows English, both with books and 
arguments against us, or rather against the 
gospel. The bitter spirit also, in which he 
wrote, in his letter to me, of the Protestants, 
and of Luther and Calvin, shows clearly the | 
influence under which he has been, for 
the Mohammedans generally show a much 
greater regard for Protestants than for the 
image-worshipping Romanists.”” — Church 
Missionary Intelligencer. 


PAUL IN THE AREOPAGUS. 


The Athenians took the apostle from the 
tumult of public discussion, to the Agora, 
to the summit of the hill of Areopagus, 
where the most awful court of judicature 
had sat from time immemorial, to pass sen- 
tence on the greatest criminals, and to de- 
cide the most solemn questions connected 
with religion. The judges sat in the open 
air, upon seats hewn out in the rock, on a 
platform, which was ascended by a flight of 
stone steps, immediately from the Agora. 
It is probable that Dionysius with other 
Areopagites were on the judicial seats, 
And a vague recollection of the dread 
thoughts associated by poetry and tradition 
may have solemnized the minds of some of 
those who crowded up the steps with the 
apostle, and clustered around the summit of 
the hill, to hear the announcement of the 
new divinities. There is no point in the 
annals of the first planting of Christianity, 
which seizes so powerfully on the imagina- 
tion of those who are familiar with the his- 
tory of the ancient world. Whether we con- 
trast the intense earnestness of the man 
who spoke with the frivolous character of 
those who surrounded him, or compare the 
certain truth and awful meaning of the gos- 
pel he revealed with the worthless polythe- 
ism which has made Athens a proverb in 
the earth—or even think of the mere words 
uttered that day in the clear atmosphere, on 
the summit of Mars’ Hill, in connection 
with the objects of art, temples, statues, 
and altars, which stood on every side—we 
feel that the moment was, and was intended 
to be, full of the most impressive teaching 
for every age of the world. Close to the 
spot where he stood was the Temple of 
Mars. The sanctuary of the Eumenides 
was immediately below him; the Parthenon 
of Minerva facing him above. Their pres- 
ence seemed to challenge the assertion in 
which he declares here, that in temples made 
with hands the Deity does not dwell. In 
front of him, towering from its pedestal on 
the rock of the Acropolis—was the bronze 
Collossus of Minerva, armed with spear, 
shield, and helmet, as the champion of 
Athens. Standing almost beneath its shade, 
he pronounced that the Deity was not to be 
likened either to that, the work of Phidias, 
or to other forms in gold, silver, or stone, 
graven by art and man’s device, which peo- 
pled the scene before him. Wherever his 
eye was turned, it saw a succession of such 
statues and buildings in every variety of 
form and situation. On the south side of 
the Acropolis, and in the midst of the bum 
of the Agora, were the “ objects of devo- 
tion” already described. And in the north- 
ern parts of the city, which are equally 
visible from the Areopagus, on the level 
spaces, and on every eminence, were similar 
objects, and especially that Temple of The- 
seus, the national hero, which remains in 
unimpaired beauty, to enable us to imagine 
what Athens was when the temple was only 
one among the many ornaments of a city 
which was “ wholly given to idolatry.” 

In this scene, St. Paul spoke, probably 
in his wouted attitude, “stretching out his 
hand,” his bodily aspect still showing what 
he suffered from weakness, toil, and pain; 
and the traces of sadness and anxiety min- 
gled on his countenance with the expression 
of unshaken faith. Whatever his personal 
appearance may have been, we know the 
words which be spoke. And we are struck 
with the more admiration the more narrow- 
ly we scrutinize the characteristics of his ad- 
dress. To defer for the present all consid- 
eration of its manifold adaptation to the va- 
rious characters of his auditors, we may no- 
tice how truly it was the outpouring of the 
emotions which at the time had possession 
of his soul. The mouth spoke out of the 
fullness of the heart. With an ardent and 
enthusiastic eloquence, he gave vent to the 
feelings which had been excited by all that 
he had seen around him in Athens. We 
observe, also, how the whole course of the 
oration was regulated by his own peculiar 
prudence. He was brought into a position, 
when he might easily have been ensnared 
into the use of words, which would have 
brought down upon him the indignation of 
all the city. Had he began by attacking 
the national gods in the midst of their sanc- 
tuaries, and with the Areopagites on the 
seats near him, he would have been in al- 
most as great danger as Socrates before him. 
Yet he not only avoids the snare, but uses 
the very difficulty of his position to make 4 
road to the convictions of those who heard 
him. He becomes a heathen to the heathen. 

He does not say that he is introducing new 
divinities. He rather implies the contrary, 
and ‘gently draws his hearers away from | 
poly thsi, By telling them that he was 


making known the God whom they them- 
selves were —— endeavouring to wor- 
sbip. And if the speech is characterized by 
St. Paul's it is marked by that 
Master, which is the 

ro bristian teaching. As our 
blessed Lord used the aRucayhte for the 
instruction of his disciples, and drew living 
lessons from water in the well of Sa- 
maria, so the apostle of the Gentiles em- 
ployed the familiar objects of Athenian life 
to tell them of what was close to them, and 
yet they knew not. He had carefully ob- 
served the outward appearance of the city. 
He had seen an altar with an expressive, 
though humiliating inscription. And using 
this inscription as a text, he spoke to them 
as follows, the words of eternal wisdom : 

“ Ye men of Athens! «all things which I 
to your varefulness in 
religion. For as I passed thro our cit 
and beheld the objects of ne gy 
found amongst them an altar with this in- 
scription, ‘to the unknown God.’ Whom, 
though ye know him 
not, Him declare I unto you.’’— Conybeare 
& Howson. 


Personal Appearance of the Pope. 
Pio Nono, though “king of the kiugs of 


the earth,” was attired with severe simplici- 
ty His sole dress, save a skull-cap aud red 
slippers, was a gown of white stuff, which 
enveloped his whole person from the neck 
downwards, and looked not unlike a camlet 
morning dressing-gown. A small cross 
which dangled on his breast was his only 
ornament. The fisherman's ring I was too 
far off to see. In person he is a portly, 
good-looking gentleman; and could one 
imagine him entering the pulpit of a Seotch 
Secession congregation, or an English Meth- 
odist one, his appearance would be hailed 
with looks of satisfaction. His colour was 
fresher than the average of Italy; and his 
face had less of the priest in it than man 
I have seen. There was an air of easy 
nature upon it, which might be mistaken 
for benevolence, blended with a smile, which 
appeared ever on the point of breaking into 
a laugh, and which utterly shook the spec- 
tator’s firmness and good faith in its owner. 
Pius stooped slightly; his gait was a sort 
of amble; there was an air of irresolution 
over the whole man; and one was tempted 
to pronounce—though the judgment may be 
too severe—that he was half a rogue, half a 
fool. He waved his hand in an easy, care- 
less way to the students and Frenchmen, 
aud made a profound bow to the English 
party. —Dr. Wylie. 


British Patronage of Idolatry in 
India. 


In moving the General Assembly of the 
Free Church of Scotland to petition against 
Government encouragement of idolatry, Mr. 
Wylie of Caleutta gave the following clear 
precis of the facts of the case :— The points 
embraced in the petition were very definite 
and very few. The first point was in re- 
spect to the continuance of the annual 
grant by Government for the support of the 
temple of Juggernaut. That was a grievous 
wrong, and a existed far too long. Very 
many attempts had been made to get the 
sum withdrawn, and the connection of Gov- 
ernment with the temple dissolved. There 
had been a series of trials, difficulties, and 
disappointments in the matter, but he be 
lieved it was now brought to a point. Gov- 
ernment pay $11,500 a year to the temple 
ple of Juggernaut, and they pay it on the 
plea that they owe it! The reply to this 
was, that it was a question of account in 
which the balance is in favour of the Gov- 
ernment, but that if there is any debt it 
should be paid at once. The effect of the 
annual grant is, that the Government is re- 
presented as supporters of the temple, and 
in point of fact that is the case. He be- 
lieved that if the Government support were 
withdrawn from that temple, it would soon 
die away, as all heathen temples did. 

The next point was the connection of the 
Government with idolatrous endowments 
There was a regulation of the 

ngal Government, passed in 1819, which 
recited ‘that whereas there have been a 
variety of endowments for Hindu temples, 
and other pious and beneficial purposes, it 
is important to secure the due administra- 
tion of such trusts.’ That ——_ re- 
cognizing these idolatrous temples as ‘pious 
and beneficial purposes,’ remains on the 
Statute-book; and the result was, that offi- 
cers under the British Government had been 
compelled to administer trusts for idolatrous 
and antichristian pu . He knew a 
case of an officer in Bengal who was called 
upon, as collector of the district, to appoint 
a priest for one of the temples in Bengal. 
He did so, and the man whom he appointed 
was poisoned next week. The next time 
the collector was called upon to exercise 
the same duty he objected to undertake it, 
and the Government released him from the 
duty. And there were cases in which trusts 
had been created by Hindus, the adminis- 
tration of which had been undertaken by 
the Government under these regulations. 

The next point in the petition had refer- 
ence to Mohammedanism; and the case was 
simply this :—At Calcutta there was a very 
large and important Institution, called the 
Madrissa College. This College was sup- 
ported by Government, under the pretext 
that it was for the preservation of Indian 
oriental learning, while in point of fact it 
was an Institution for maintaining Mcham- 
medanism. In short, it is a sort of Indian 
Maynooth; and all we wished was that they 
should be left to educate their own pri 
as we were not entitled to do it, and sti 
less under the pretext of supporting oriental 
literature. Besides this objection in point 
of principle, in point of practice this Insti- 
tution had been found a failure. Not long 
ago the Secretary of the Council of Educa- 
tion directed his attention to this Colle 
and he discovered that its studies were 
an objectionable kind, and that immoral 

ractices prevailed among the stadents. A 
_ correspondence ensued, the result of 
which was that the College was put upon 
another footing. It was necessary to get 
that Institution abolished. 

The next point referred to in the peti 
was the Government support of idolatrous 
shrines. The ee eneral some time 

passed a famous shrine with a 
body of troops, and an offering was fon 5 
He was aware that the present Governor- 
General was anxious to dissolve connection 
with idolatry; but such offerings were con- 
sidered as mere matters of routine, and un- 
less inquiries were made in Parliament, 
they were likely to go on without notice; 
whereas, if they called for a return of the 
nded in the name of money for 


money e 
offerings at shrines, they might command 
attention. He was not sure there had 


been many offerings of this kind, bat he 
knew of at least one. He took occasion 
lately to ask a gentleman high in the ser- 
vice of the East India Company, to inquire 
whether it was true that in a certain salt 
district 500 rupees were ew to the Brab- 
mins to pray for rain. He at first scouted 
the idea as a rumour, but on inquiry it 
turned out to be true. It turned out that 
there was worship for rain, and 
there were also regular prayers for success 
upon the Company’s first shipments of 


opium. 
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Goanecrion.—It is due to our corres 


this paper should have preceded that of last 
week. The order was inadvertently reversed. 
Ministses sy Fe- 
‘yer,.—We, regret to, pee that the Rev. J. 
Bideay Hayes of New Orleans has fullen a 
yietim.to the yellow fever, having departed 
thielife on the 26th ult. He had been s 
edsident of that city but a year or two, hav- 
ing’ temoved thither from his former resi- 
in Mississippi, in’ order "to take the 
storal ‘charge of the First Presbyterian 
buréh in the Fourth District, Our brother 
died at his post, and we doubt not bas re- 
ceived from the hands of his glorified Re- 
deemer the reward of the good and faithful 


servant. He was but thirty-two years of 


"ee regret to notice that the Rev. Mr. 


Dibrell; one of the Methodist ministers of 


Norfolk, basalso fallen a victim to the fever: 
He was & laborious minister, and stood high 
in his denomination. ad | 
Cape: May Onvuron.—The Rev. Mr. 
Nixon, at present supplying the church at 
Cape May, requests us to acknowledge in 
his behalf the receipt of $25 from M. B., 
of: $100 from: *«Philatielphia,” towards 
liquidating the debt of that church. We 
have ‘received check for $50 from Balti- 
more,” for the same object, which has been 
forwarded to Mr. Nixon. 
Conriiorina Cxuaims.—The Paris Uni- 
vers refuses to publish an advertisement for 
the sale of the Romish church property 
lately sequestered in Spain. The Univers 
justifies its course on the ground that it would 
be inviting French capitalists to commit an 
act ‘which would subject them to excommuni- 
tion. But, aware that there are persons in 
whose perverted minds this dread word 
strikes no terror, it begs to observe for gen- 
eral information that the Church does not 
relinquish its property, and that purchasers 
being forewarned, must expect to have their 
acquisitions taken away from them as soon 
as the Church shall be strong enough. 


FUNERAL OF ONE OF THE VICTIMS.— 
Mr. Gillespie of Natchez, Mississippi, one 
of the victims of the Burlington catastrophe, 
was interred on last Sabbath, with appro- 
priate services, in one of the vaults attached 
to the Tenth Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia, where his remains are deposited 
temporarily, until they can be removed to 
his late place of residence. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Gillespie had been dreadfully wounded, 
and each had submitted to the amputation 
of a limb. The latter is in a fair way for 
recovery. The former did not long survive 
the operation. He was a man of large for- 
tune, having left $600,000 by a will made 
after he had received the injury. 

_ Visrr ro THE INDIAN Missions.—The 
Home and Foreign Record for the present 
month contains the first portion of the nar- 
rative of a visit recently made to the Indian 
Missions of the Presbyterian Foreign Board 
by the Hon. Walter Lowrie, the excellent 
Secretary, accompanied by his estimable 
lady. In addition to obtaining a more ac- 
curate insight into the workings of the Mis- 
sions, one object Mr. Lowrie had in view 
was to make certain arrangements with the 
Omaha Indians, who have been removed, 
under a treaty with our Government further 
West, in regard to the continuance of their 
schools. The venerable Secretary does not 
shrink from enduring hardness for the sake 
of the cause he has served with such fidelity, 
even though increasing years and delicate 
health might have entitled him to exemp- 
tion. He followed the Omahas into the 
wilds of their new home, scorched with heat 
and parched with thirst by day, and camp- 
ing out at night, or sleeping in an open 
shed, or sitting up all night in his wagon 
for want of space to liedown. We doubt 
not his labours and sacrifices will be attend- 
ed with the Divine blessing, and that happy 
results will ensue in cheering our excellent 
missionaries amid their toils, and in en- 


larged plans for the good of the poor In- 
dians. 


PRESBYTERIAN LITURGIES. 


UR views as to the propriety of attempt- 
ing to introduce liturgical services into 

the Presbyterian Church, were laid before 
our readers not long since. We have no 
idea that such efforts will find favour. 
Whatever may be the occasional defects 
and abuses of the extemporaneous method, 
neither our ministers nor people could be 
persuaded to relinquish their present free- 
dom for the bondage of a stereotyped form. 
If any pastor wishes to draw up a marriage, 


funeral, or baptismal service for himself, or 


to adopt one already prepared, let him do 


so. There is nothing to hinder, and his 


liberty is not to be trammeled by his neigh- 
bour. Further than this, we presume none 
amongst us will feel inclined to go. The 
Ecclesiastical Record of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, in noticing what has re- 
cently been published on this subject, ex- 
presses views in consonance with our own, 
as will be seen from the following: 


_ “The Presbyterian Church has, we be- 
lieve, itg mind made up on the subject, and 
we regard it.as preposterous to suppose for 
@ moment that any such forms will be sanc- 
tioned by any sound, healthy branch of the 
Presbyterian Church. We admit that the 
early reformers sanctioned forms of service. 
But the circumstances of the times rendered 
this necessary. The people were famishing 
for the bread of life, and were eagerly de- 
giring the milk of the word, while there was 
almost a total want of properly educated 
ministers. The Church then sanctioned 
the order of readers, and the use of forms 
of prayer. But ere long, these were discon- 
tinued, as the facilities for obtaining a pro- 
perly educated ministry increased; and soon 
the Church of Scotland allowed set forms 
te fall into total disuse. So it has been in 
ether churches. _We have reason to believe 
that forms of prayer were unknown in the 

Christian Church. The use of forms 
would have been at variance with the free- 
dom aad simplicity of their worship, and no 
form of prayer was recorded or preserved by 


the conte ies of the apostles, or by 
their. And unques- 
of the use of forms is 
to. © ‘the growth of a spirit of devotion, 
and to produce.carelessneas and deadness by 
enverying repetition, while no forms, how. 
ever excellent they may be in themselves, 
will be found suitable for the various cir- 
cumatances in which a minister and his 
eongregation may. be placed. 
“We Sham the labours of those 
who.are directing their energies to the in- 
trodustion,of a liturgy into the Presbyterian 
Chureh. of the present day, as altogether in 
yain., <We do not say that the use of forms 
i ineonsistent with the spirit of prayer, but 
uesti y such a spirit is not likely 
to: be fostered: by such means; while, with- 
out doubt, the taste and feelings of our 
people are decidedly opposed to such ser- 
vices.” 


state that his letteF in 


the Richmond 


«Christian Adgogate; writing from the 
Ast ae pestilenge in Norfolk, says :— 
l t in the hospita}, and out of it, 


there is very little concern manifested on 


"the wabject of religion by the sick and dying, 
and: also by the irreligious; and it seems 
|'thut ‘the scourge has had the tendency to 


den their hearts.” 

This, we believe, corresponds with what 
has been uniformly observed elsewhere, un- 
der like circumstances. After the first visi- 
tation of the cholera to this country, we re- 
member to have heard a minister who had 
been in the midst of it in one of the great 
cities, say that in all his experience as a pas- 
tor, he had never seen such indifference to 
spiritual and everlasting things. Although 
death seemed to be staring every one in the 
face, and they had warnings every hour, 
that before another day it was not impro- 
bable they might be im eternity, the uncon- 
verted seemed scarcely to give the subject a 
serious thought. Their minds were either 
occupied with the scenes of suffering and 
death around them, or terror-stricken with 
such apprehension as excluded sober and 
profitable reflection; or they were rendered 
desperate, and determined as far as possible, 
to put away serious thought, and brave the 
consequences. It isa singular phenomenon, 
and directly at variance with what might 
have been anticipated. It is nevertheless 
in accordance with the well understood laws 
that immediate danger may excite terror, 
but will not necessarily engender pious 
emotions ; and with the scriptural doctrine, 
that if men will not give heed “to Moses 
and the prophets’’—if they will not be im- 
pressed and won to Christ by the divinely 
appointed means of grace, “ neither will they 
be converted’ by providences, however ap- 
palling. 

The fact to which we allude, should teach 
a salutary lesson to the unconverted, who 
flatter themselves that they may put off the 
concerns of personal religion while all out- 
wardly goes well with them; but that if 
overtaken by some alarming exigency, they 
will then assuredly make their peace with 
God. Let such self-destroyers remember 
the testimony of this witness from the cities 
where the pestilence is now raging, and see 
the fallacy of such hopes. Let them improve 
their present favourable opportunities, and 
settle without delay the great question as to 
their eternal well-being. 


CONGREGATIONALISM AND WILD 
CONFUSION. 


HE Puritan Recorder of last week per- 
sists in\ affirming that the Rev. Mr. 
Storrs was misrepresented by the reporters, 


. in his remarks at the late General Assembly, 


although we produced two distinct and inde- 
pendent reports to show that he did say 
what was attributed to him. Our contem- 
porary, at the expense of his usual courtesy, 
says :—‘* In Massachusetts, Mr. Sabin’s tes- 
timony on such a subject will be conclu- 
sive.” That is quite possible. The Puri- 
tan knows Massachusetts sufficiently well 
to judge whether they will consult their 
prejudices so much as to receive the testi- 
mony of one witness speaking from memory 
weeks after an occurrence, in preference to 
that of two witnesses who took down the 
matter in writing at the moment. What- 
ever may be the practice in Massachusetts, 
as to the credibility of witnesses, we are 
happy to know that different views prevail 
elsewhere. The Puritan attempts to get 
over the difficulty thus: 

“It is easy to see how reporters, whose own 
minds were at antipodes with Mr. Storrs, yet 
not aware of his precise position as to the re- 
forms, might have understood in a bad sense, 
what he intended in a good sense. For, to 
their mind, those activities which Mr. Storrs 
commended are an evil. But it is not very 
easy to see how they could have heard Mr. 
Storrs say that these glorious movements were 
‘all wild confusion ;’ for he has not yet ad- 
vanced so far in ‘ reform,’ as to rejoice in ‘ con- 
fusion.’” 

The persons who reported Mr. Storrs’ 
speech were one of the editors of the Nash- 
ville True Whig, who, so far as we were 
able to learn, was no more at “ antipodes” 
with Mr. Storrs than with the man in the 
moon; and the writer of this present article. 
The former was engaged professionally, and 
simply put down as far as in him lay, what 
the various speakers uttered, with no pre- 
conceived prejudices to turn him aside from 
his fidelity; and the latter was anticipating 
from Mr. Storrs just the reverse of what he 
heard. We are willing to testify under any 
circumstances, that Mr. Storrs used the 
very words we recorded as to “ wild confu- 
sion.” The Puritan is entirely mistaken in 
saying that the reports “assume to give in 
ten lines or less, the substance of what, if 
fully reported, would fill half a column.” 
Our report of Mr. Storrs’ entire address 
would probably fill half a column in our or- 
dinary type ; but what he said as to the un- 
settled state of things in Massachusetts, if 
given verbatim, would not have occupied the 
tweatieth-part of a column. 

Our contemporary very naively informs 
us, that after disposing of Mr. Storrs’ accu- 
racy, he will «‘ more at leisure and with more 
care, notice the points of his (our) assault 
on Massachusetts and Congregationalism.” 
We have all along looked upon Mr. Storrs 
as the party making the ‘assault;” but we 
shall nevertheless be happy to see what our 
contemporary may have to say by way of vin- 
dicating Congregationalism from the charge 
of being fruitful in engendering looseness 
and isms. It will require several columns 
to disabuse the public mind of present im- 
pressions. 

Apropos to the subject in hand. A cleri- 
cal friend has just left us, who is now a Pres- 
byterian minister, but was born somewhere 
in the Puritan’s latitude, and spent last 
Sabbath there. We remarked to him that 
we had no doubt his old friends were glad to 
see and hear him. “Yes,” said he, «I 
presume so. One of them was, at any rate; 
as, after the services on Sabbath morning, 
he came up and told me that my sermon 
and one from an Episcopal minister were 
the only two gospel sermons he had heard 
in that place for five years!” So many 
rumours of this sort, and of a kindred nature 
are afloat, that we apprehend our respected 
contemporary will have his hands full when 
he finds time to undertake to cleanse the 
garments of Congregationalism. From what 
a well-knuwo Massachusetts pastor said to 
us within a few years, we should judge that 
there had. been no little “wild confusion” in 
the pulpite at least, as he stated that the 
ministers were preaching almost every thing 
else but the gospel. We have just re- 
ceived a letter from a native of New Eng- 
land, who is now on a visit there, which 
commences thus:—* Since this country was 
settled, never has there been such a state of 
fanaticism as at the present time, especially 
in the religious portion of the community. 
With few exceptions, the ministry have got 
mixed up with the corrupt demagogues and 
politicians, and are the mere tools for their 
corrupt designs.” This looks something 
like “confusion” and «unsettled thought.” 
' Before leaving this subject, we may ad- 
vert to another article in the last issue of 
the same journal. After stating that the 
present tendencies of things are bringing the 
New and Old-school Presbyterians nearer 


together, and widening the distance between 


them and the Congregationalists, the Puri- 


tan says: | 

“The Presbyterian, the of the Old- 
schoo y, has manifestly el its tone 
in relation to the Con tionalists. For- 


merly, when the discussion was rife between 
the two Presbyterian bodies, that paper was 
wont to speak very kindly of New England. 
But now it suffers few opportunities to es- 
cape for reminding us that ‘Independency 
is the author of all ‘confusion’ and ‘ unsettled 
thought.’ ”’ 

e beg leave to say that our feelings to- 


wards the class of Vongregationalists repre- 
sented by the Puritan have undergone no 
change whatever. For the orthodox Old- 
school portion of our Congregationalist breth- 
ren we have strong and undiminished res- 
pect; and our regard for their sound doctrinal 
leanings and conservatism has usually dispos- 
ed us to overlook the points on which we have 
differed. We cannot always forget the fact, 
however, that their system is ill adapted 
to secure discipline and the prevalence of 
sound doctrine, and to exert a conservative 
influence against “unsettled thought.” Our 
contemporary must remember, too, that 
other parties claiming to represent a much 
larger section of the Congregationalists, 
have, within late years, steadfastly endea- 
voured to show off the advantages of their 
system at the expense of Presbyterianism, 
and have allowed no opportunity to escape 
them for making an ungracious fling at the 
latter. If, as public journalists, attached 
to the most numerous body of Presbyterians 
in the world, we should sometimes be tempt- 
ed to retaliate, the Puritan must not always 
conclude that we are throwing stones at old 
friends. 


THE RAILROAD SLAUGHTER. 


E never remember to have seen so deep 
an impression made by any public 
calamity as that which has followed the late 
terrible slaughter on the Camden and Am- 
boy Railroad. Many of the victims were 
persons well known, and the sudden and 
horrible manner in which they were hurried 
into eternity was well calculated to produce 
a heavy heart in every bosom of the com- 
monest sensibility. As to fixing the respon- 
sibility for this work of death, there can be 
but little difficulty. On the skirts of the 
Camden and Amboy Company undoubtedly 
lies the blood of these victims. Two of 
their own employees, the Superintendent of 
the road and one of the conductors, testi- 
fied before the Coroner’s jury that “this 
accident could not have occurred if there 
had been a double track.” The company 
had been forewarned, too, on this point. 
When a terrible catastrophe took place two 
summers since, a portion of the press ur- 
gently demanded that on such a thorough- 
fare the lives and limbs of the travelling 
public should not be exposed to the perils 
of a single track. The matter was soon for- 
gotten, however, and the monster monopoly, 
not willing to diminish, even for a time, 
their almost fabulous gains, persevered as 
before in running thousands of people daily, 
at the rate of from twenty to forty miles an 
hour, over the same pair of rails. One of the 
results, and a very natural one, is this Bur- 
lington tragedy. The groans of the dying, 
and the tortures and life-long injuries of 
surviving victims, with the wails of broken 
hearts from scores of mourning households, 
have told the tale. 

No carrying company could possibly have 
had less excuse for taking the lives of the 
public than this one. It has enjoyed the 
monopoly on the greatest thoroughfare in 
the country; its profits have been enor- 
mous; the level nature of the country tra- 
versed would have rendered the expense 
of another track extremely moderate; and 
previous accidents, as well as common 
sense, urgently appealed for the adoption 
of this measure. But all has been in vain. 
They have steadfastly defied prudence and 
public sentiment. The forbearance of the 
public of New York and Philadelphia, and, 
indeed, of the country generally—for a 
large portion of the travelling public must 
pass over this road—has been amongst 
the most extraordinary exhibitions of pa- 
tience under protracted wrongs ever known. 
That they should have quietly submitted, for 
so long a time, to being served in a manner 
incomparably inferior to other first class 
routes, and to the exaction of enormous 
fares, ought to have been enough; but it 
seems that they must also be required to im- 
molate, from time to time, wives, children, 
husbands, and fathers, on the shrine of this 
great company’s sordid greed. The ques- 
tion with the monopoly has been practically, 
Shall we lay out a small portion of our gains 
to provide another track for the public safe- 
ty, or shall we sacrifice the public and save 
our money? and the latter alternative has 
been chosen. As they have made the mat- 
ter a financial one, we trust the sufferers by 
this calamity will meet them upon their own 
ground, and in all cases bring suit for the 
largest damages which may be justly claimed. 
Dollars and cents, to be sure, will be poor 
compensation for a broken spine, or for the 
loss of an eye, a leg, an arm, or the side of 
a face, or for the beloved wife or son who has 
been consigned to an untimely grave, under 
the most heart-rending circumstances; but 
as parsimony has done the murder, let parsi- 
mony be compelled to disgorge the price of 
blood. 

Among the victims, we regret to say, 
was a beloved minister of our own Church 
—the Rev. Mr. Connell—a notice of whom 
will be found in another column. In 
the catastrophe of two summers since, to 
which we have alluded, another of our breth- 
ren was injured, his wife badly hurt, and 
his little son’s leg broken, whilst still an- 
other on the same train barely escaped with 
his life. Nocondition or rank in life escapes 
the all-devouring maw of this avaricious cor- 
poration. Many of the details we have heard 
as to individual cases, were most affecting 
and heart-rending. Weare sure the maimed 
survivors, and the deeply afflicted mourners, 
have the universal sympathy, and we trust 
also the earnest prayers of God’s people. 

How solemn and impressive the lesson 
taught by this event, as to the importance 
of being always ready for the summons to 
eternity! How little we can foresee the fu- 
ture! How far from the thoughts of the 
slain, when hurrying to the ten o’clock train 
of that morning, that they were hastening 
to almost immediate death !—how little did 
their friends who bade them adieu, imagine 
that in one hour from that time they would 
be in eternity! A trip to New York is usu- 
ally a trifling matter; but alas! in this in- 
stance it was turned into a swift journey to 
that land whence no traveller returns. We 
trust it may please God to use this dreadful 
event as a great sermon to awaken the at- 
tention of many of the impenitent to the ne- 
cessity of preparing for death, and bring 
them without delay to the foot of the cross ; 
so that no matter when the Son of Man 
shall come, whether at home or abroad, whe- 
ther surrounded by weeping friends to soothe 
the dying pillow, or whether life is crushed 
out in a moment by some appalling railroad 
recklessness, they may be ready and waiting 
to go. Happy he whose pardon is sealed, 
whose peace is made with God. 


THANKSGIVING.—The Boston Traveller 
observes :—‘‘ We believe that a day of Na- 
tional Thanksgiving would be acceptable to 
nine-tenths of the community. Why cannot 
one be appointed?” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


| DEATH OF AN EMINENT AUTAOR. 


in our foreign ex- 
* changes the death of the Rev. Thomas 
Pearson, author of the yaluable worken Mo- 
dern Infidelity. Weeannot but look upon 
this event as a serious loss to the entire 
Church. We have regarded the -treatise 
which gave the author his fame, as one of 
the most valuable contributions made within 
late years to our theological literature. It 
evinces thinking powers of a superior order, 


| and a high degree of mental culture. Ema- 


nating from so young a man, and one who 
had before been unknown beyond his imme- 
diate quiet sphere, it gave promise of noble 
achievements in the world of religions let- 
ters, when a still riper maturity and more 
enlarged resources should have been ac- 
quired. But he fell a martyr to his studious 
habits, and has run his race before com- 
pleting his forticth year. The News of the 
Churches says: 

“‘ He was ordained at the little Berwick- 
shire fishing village and seaport of Eye- 
mouth, as a minister of the United Presby- 
terian Church in 1843, where he gave him- 
self up toa life of devout study. The fore- 
noon of each day was spent with his books, 
and all frivolous interruptions were repelled ; 
the afternoon was given to the details of the 
pastorate, or to relaxation and intercourse 
with friends; in the evening he returned 
not unwillingly to his studious seclusion. 
He read largely and thoughtfully, making 
copious marginal notes on his own books, 
and culling abundant extracts from the vol- 
umes of others which passed through his 
hands; and when the Evangelical Alliance 
offered its prize of a hundred guineas for the 
best essay on Modern Infidelity, he proceed- 
ed to turn to account his stores of informa- 
tion and reflection. Yet so secretly did he 
work, and so little did bis labours break in 
upon his usual habits, that his most inti- 
mate ministerial friend did not know of the 
existence of his essay until it was announced 
that he had gained the prize, and even the 
members of his family had no suspicion of 
his engagements until the essay was ad- 
vancing towards its close. 

“ Nature now began to give signs that it 
had, by all this course of too continuous 
mental toil, been overtasked. Frequent 
neuralgic affections of the stomach told only 
too plainly of an overwrought brain. During 
the spring and summer of last year he was 
frequently laid aside from the regular dis- 
charge of his pulpit-work; the Continent 
was even visited, and rest, change of scene, 
and medical treatment, gave him some re- 
lief; but it was mitigation rather than cure. 
In the beginning of June of the present 
year he went to Rothesay, and was laid 
upon a bed from which he was destined 
never to rise- ‘Never,’ writes the faithful 
friend who stood by his death-bed, ‘shall I 
forget the way in which he repeated the say- 
ing of Paul, ‘I know in whom I have be- 
lieved, and am persuaded that He is able to 
keep that which I have committed to Him 
against that day.’ The words, ‘I am per- 
suaded,’ he repeated again and again, with 
all the strength of which he was capa- 
ble.’ He died after a brief but fruit- 
ful and honoured ministry of twelve years. 
His remains were carried to Eyemouth, 
to be buried there. Every shop in the 
little town was shut on the day of his in- 
terment, and every inhabitant was a mourn- 
er; for twelve years of a consistent life and 
earnest pastorate had been enough to make 
every inhabitant a friend.” 


Decay or Popery.—One of the most 
significant facts as to the coming doom of 
Popery is its increasing weakness in its 
old strongholds. Even at Paris it is de- 
clining. The number of priests in that 
city in 1790 was 5000. As the population 
has doubled, the present number, to keep up 
the relative proportion, ought to be 10,000; 
whereas it is now but 800. 


A NEW ENGLAND EXCURSION. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 
Flying visit— Leaving Newport—- Providence 

— Mall of Boston— Sulem— Worcester— 

Rockport—Pigeon Cove—New Bedford 

—Fall River—The Metropolis. 

Messrs. Editors. — An agreeable sail of 
less than two hours in the Canonicus, a boat 
named after one of the celebrated Indian 
chiefs who, in days of yore, ruled his tribe 
on the shores of Rhode Island, brought us to 
Providence, situated at the head of the Nar- 
ragansett, or rather of the river which min- 
gles its waters with those of the bay. New- 
port presented a beautiful spectacle as it re- 
ceded, and several points were passed nota- 
ble in Indian history and the wars of King 
Phillip. Providence is a large city, noted 
for its thrift and enterprise, and consequent 
wealth. In the higher parts of the town 
are many palatial residences, and the exten- 
sive buildings of Brown University, not 
very remarkable, however, for their taste or 
beauty. The American Scientific Associa- 
tion had just closed their annual sessions, 
which had called together many distin- 
guished savans, and elicited prolonged and 
highly interesting discussions on various 
topics of science and natural history. Pro- 
vidence is noted for its manufactures, and 
the number of its banks—forty, we believe, 
and employing an immense amount of capi- 


Passing through several large manufac- 
turing towns, we arrive by railroad speed 
at Boston, a city too well known to need our 
notice, and which should never have aban- 
doned its original and appropriate designa- 
tion of Tremont. In strolling through its 
celebrated mall, or common, our attention 
was arrested by the venerable elm which is 
supposed to have flourished before Boston 
itself was settled. This relic of a former 
age, as is well ascertained, was flourishing a 
full grown tree in the year 1722. A strong 
iron band sustains one of its largest limbs, 
which was almost fatally injured by a storm 
some years since. Now flourishing in a 
green old age, it is surrounded and protected 
by a strong iron railing. 

The next point in our flying visit brought 
us to Salem, and as we entered the town, a 
locomotive leaving it caught our attention 
with «« Witch” inscribed on its side, natural- 
ly recalling the time when it was rather 
perilous, especially for lone old women, to be 
found in these parts. New England con- 
jurors are not all dead yet, although the 
time for burning witches has passed away. 
Salem is a large, and in some respects hand- 
some town with considerable commerce. 

Thence we hurried to Worcester, a place 
of some note, and from that to Rockport on 
Cape Ann. At Pigeon Cove we tarried for 
a day, and were much entertained by its 
broad sea view and its granite rocks. The 
latter cover land and shore, and form the 
distinguishing feature of the place. Hun- 
dreds of workmen are laboriously employed 
in splitting these rocks, and dressing them 
for market ; and at one point large columns 
were in preparation by order from Philadel- 
phia. New Hampshire is the «Old Granite 
State ;” but Massachusetts, in this place at 
least, may put in its claim to the designa- 
tion. Its huge boulders and its massive 
barriers on the shore, might furnish a very 
respectable foundation for a new continent. 
As we retired to bed for the night, we were 
beguiled for a time of sleep, by the sea view 
and sea harmonies, charming both the eye 
and ear. And then too, the glorious moon 
rising from the bosom of the ocean, and scat- 
tering its mellow light over the agitated 
waters, and the friendly lights which seem 
to rest on the very surface of the ocean, 


warning the night-watches on the | 


craft, of the jutting promonitories and sunken 
ledges, kept us still longer wakeful ; for all 
this we could see near at hand, and as we 
lay on our beds. The morning sun emerging 
from the ocean, shone in our faces, and in- 
vited us to early rising and an early walk on 
the granite shore. 

This was the limit of our excursion. On 
our return, New Bedford presented too many 
attractions to suffer us to pass without tarry- 
ing foraday. Often had we seen placards 
on the corners of Philadelphia streets, ad- 
vertising «500 young men wanted at New 
Bedford to proceed on whaling voyages,” 
and here we were at the very piers from 
which so many of these young men had 
sailed on their adventurous and perilous ex- 
peditions. Soon we were occupied by sights 
novel to us. Large numbers of whalers 
were lying in port, and we had the oppor- 
tunity of inspecting all their appliances for 
spearing the monsters of the deep, handling 
them when dead, preparing their oily blub- 
ber for the trying pots; and along the shore 
we saw the fruits of these voyages in thou- 
sands of hogsheads and barrels of oil, laid side 
by side, and protected from the weather by 
a covering of sea-grass. We repaired then to 
the court-end of the town, and were charmed 
by the number, beauty, and richness of the 
private residences of the wealthier class, and 
this class is said to be a very large one in 
this city. The houses occupy large lots, and 
are surrounded by trees and shrubbery, im- 
parting to this section of the town a very 
grateful, rural aspect. The place of James 
Arnold, Esq., is worthy of special reference. 
The mansion is capacious and costly; but 
its charm is in the grounds by which it is 
surrounded. Although not exceeding two 
acres, the lot is laid out with exquisite 
artistical skill. Its green-houses with the 


choicest plants, its vinery with its tempting | 


‘Springs, 
from the slate-stone cliff, one is chalybeate. 


purple clusters, its flower-beds with plants 
of every hue, were in themselves sufficient 
objects of attraction; but what most inter- 
ested us by its novelty were the walks, so 
various in their windings, so circuitous, so 
completely shaded and often embowered, we 
may say so labyrinthine, as to deceive the 
visitor into the belief that he was walking, 
not over one acre, but many acres of ground. 
We may safely say we have never seen so 
fine an example of artistic gardening, and 
one so entirely free of that prim formality 
which so often offends a true taste. The 
rustic tables and seats, and the finely con- 
structed shell grotto, which we meet in our 
walk, were the work of the same hand which 
designed the plan of the garden. Descrip- 
tion fails to convey an adequate impression 
of the scene, and we give a rude outline 
merely as a reminder to all visitors to New 
Bedford to seek for this place as a chief 
attraction. 

Fall River is our next stopping place. 
Its immense factories are known by their 
fruits in all parts of our country. We ar- 
rived too late in the day to visit any of 
these, and could do no more than gaze on 
the huge structures within which so many 
busy operatives are employed in supplying 
us with useful fabrics. It is a grand feature 
of Massachusetts, that with a barren and 
generally uninviting soil, it gathers in the 
wealth of other States by its manufacturing 
skill. The Jetropolis, that noblest of steam- 
ers, lies at the dock, awaiting the arrival of 
the Boston train, before it wends its way to 
New York by the Long Island Sound. As 


it touches at Newport, we take passage for 


that place, and employ the interval in ex- 
amining the floating palace. Conceive, 
reader, of a boat three hundred and forty- 
seven feet long, of the finest model, with 
the richest furniture, costly carving and 
gilding, double rows of state-rooms, innu- 
merable berths furnishing sleeping places 
for many hundreds, its gigantic engines, its 
crowds of bustling passengers—conceive this, 
and as much more as you please, and you 
will, after all, have but little realizing view 
of this splendid steamer. By the protection 
of a kind Providence, we are once more at 
Newport. ISLANDER. 


Crelesiastical Record. 


The Rev. Lewis I. Drake has accepted a call 
from the church of West Liberty, Logan coun- 
ty, Ohio. 

The post office of the Rev. J. Stephenson 
Frierson is Mount Pleasant, Tennessee. 

The address of the Rev. D. W. Eakins is Al- 
ton, Denton county, Texas. 

The Rev. E. G. Little, late of Merrimack, 
New Hampshire, was installed pastor of the 
First Congregational Church in Ashburnham, 
Massachusetts, on the 22d ult., and he requests 
all letters and papers to be addressed to him at 
Ashburnham, Massachusetts, instead of Reed’s 
Ferry, New Hampshire. 

The Rev. Jacob Winters has signified his in- 
tention to apply for the dissolution of his pas- 
toral relation to the church in Parkersburgh, 
Virginia. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A NEW TEST. 


Messrs. Editors—Sundry writers in the 
Presbyterian and elsewhere, on the subject 
of “Costly Churches,” and “Choirs and 
Organs,” have undertaken to divide the 
Presbyterian Church into two parties, one 
of which they call “evangelical,” and “lovers 
of the pure and simple worship of God,” 
implying, of course, that the other party is 
“ anti-evangelical,” and not “lovers of the 
pure and simple worship of God.” The 
distinctive peculiarities of these ‘ evangeli- 
cal” Presbyterians is that they are opposed 
to the expenditure of much money on church 
edifices, and to the use of choirs and organs 
in aid of the music of the sanctuary. It 
seems to the writer that this is rather a 
novel test of evangelical Presbyterianism, 
and if applied to our churches would indi- 
cate that the number of “evangelical” ones 
was alarmingly small.. The writer had al- 
ways supposed that an evangelical Presby- 
terian church was one in which the gospel 
of the Lord Jesus Christ was faithfully 
preached, and the doctrines of grace as held 
by orthodox Presbyterians fully and systema- 
tically presented and enforced. Under such 
instruction we had supposed that ‘evangeli- 
cal Presbyterian” churches would be those 
which were greatly increased themselves, and 
which contributed most freely to build up 
the cause of evangelical eshesistanion in 
our own and foreign lands. But it seems 
that I was in error on this point, and that 
the great test of evangelical Presbyterianism 
now is a church edifice which shall not cost 
over twenty thousand dollars, and in which 
there shall be no organ or choir allowed. 

Let us apply this principle to our churches, 
and see how many “evangelical” Presbyte- 
rians we have. In the city of New York 
the churches under the pastoral care of the 
Rev. Drs. Spring, Potts, Phillips, Krebs, 
Alexander, aud several others, tried by this 
test, are found to be decidedly anti-evan- 

elical, all of them having buildings costing 
as fifty to one hundred thousand dollars, 
and all of them allowing the use of either 
organs or choirs. Yet there are no preach- 
ers in the world who preach the simple 
gospel more faithfully than these; there are 
no men who have done more for the cause 
of Presbyterianism, and there are no church- 
es that will compare with them in the amount 
of their contributions to send the gospel to 
the heathen, or build up the waste places of 
our own country. When we come to Phila- 
delphia, we find that under the application of 
this new test the Second, Central, Arch street, 
Sixth, Seventh, Tenth, North, West Arch 
street, Spring Garden, and South churches 
are ‘‘anti-evangelical,” and not “lovers of 


the pure and simple worship of God.” Yet 


‘ried by the test of faithfulness in their 
ministry and zeal, and liberality in their 
membership, they certainly are not entirely 
deserving of the reprobation of those who so 
modestly assume to be the “evangelical’’ 
portion of our Zion. 

So if we go to Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, New Or- 
leans, Mobile, Augusta, Charleston, and 
Richmond, still we find that, tried by this 
new test, our principal churches, with their 
able and faithful ministry, efficient and de- 
voted and liberal ruling elders, deacons, and 
members, are all ‘‘anti-evangelical,” and 
not * lovers of the pure and simple worship 
of God.” 

This is surely an alarming view of the 
Presbyterian Church, and we may justly 
hope one unwarranted by the facts in the 
case. If these writers prefer to worship in 
plain church edifices, and to dispense with 
organs and choirs, we have not the least 
objection. It is a simple matter of personal 
preference. But we do object :o this een 
up of a new test by which the great body o 
our churches are to be arraigned and con- 
demned as anti-evangelical, and no lovers 
of the pure and simple worship of God. 

CuRYsOsTOM. 


THE VIRGINIA SPRINGS. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


The two Alums—A Mountain Church— 
Warm and Hot Springs—All healing 
Spring — Remarkable virtues — Primi- 
tive school-house— Methodist religious ser- 
vices. 

ALL-HEALING Spaines, Bath Co., Va., 
September 1, 1855. 
Messrs. Editors— Leaving the Alum 

Springs of Rockbridge county, seventeen 

miles im a north-westerly direction bring 

the traveller to the Alum Springs of Bath 
county. These possess most of the charac- 
teristic — of the other aluminous 

ut of the five fountains flowing 


The Rockbridge being generally preferred 


' by invalids, the Bath Alum is mostly used 


as a stopping-place on the road to and from 
the greater resorts. About half way be- 
tween the two Alums, and at the roadside, 
is the curious Blowing Cave, so called from 
the phenomenon of the air coming from or 
entering the opening, according to the tem- 
perature, so as to be indicated by the plants 
blowing inward or outward. To other eyes 
a more interesting object in the same vicini- 
ty is the “Windy Cove Church,” of the 
Presbytery of Lexington. This little brick 
editice, on the bank of the Cow Pasture 
river, without fence, or enclosure, or track 
in the surrounding grass, and in the deep 
shade of the heavy wooded ravine, looks as 
if it had sprung suddenly from the earth, 
and had no connection with its inhabitants. 
But on the Lord’s day it is seen to be the 
central point of a congregation that shares 
the faithful labours of the Rev. Samuel 
Brown. 

A delightful ride of five miles, through 
one of the finest mountain-scenes in the 
State, carries you from the Bath Alum to 
the Warm Springs, and their indescribably 
luxurious mineral bath, which fills an octa- 
gon pool thirty-eight feet in diameter, kept 
at the bathing depth of five feet, and receiv- 
ing direct from the spring every hour, more 
than forty-three thousand gallons of water 
of the temperature of 98° Fahrenheit. The 
unceasing supply of warm water, at the rate 
of six thousand gallons a minute, and that 
one of the most exhilarating compounds 
known in nature or manufacture, puts to 
shame the most ingenious devices of plumb- 
ers and furnace-makers in our cities. 

Five miles more—the noble Warm Spring 
Mountain keeping on your right—and you 
halt at the Hot Springs. Here the tempe- 
rature of the water reaches to 106°, ten de- 
grees above the ordinary heat of the human 
body. 
The next great spring in the wonderful 
series used to be the White Sulphur, in the 
county of Greenbrier. But within two 
seasons a new variety of the bathing and 
drinking medicine has been laid open to the 
public, only three miles from the Hot. 
This is the spring from which I write, and 
on account of which I write at all. It has, 
perhaps, never been mentioned in your 
pages, full as they are of local illustrations 


_ of the amazing and inscrutable wisdom and 


goodness of the Divine Physician. They lie 
in a valley bounded on the east by the 
Warm Spring Mountain, and on the west 
by the Valley Mountain. In a deep recess 
or narrow gorge, in almost its primitive 
wildness, this comfortable hamlet of cabins 
is found, with its one hundred and fifty 
visitors. No analysis having been made, I 
cannot report the elements of the water. It 
is tepid—being 84°; the prevailing forma- 
tions are lime and sandstone; black slate, 
the bi-sulphate of iron, and traces of other 
minerals are found—but the great agent is 
still aseeret. The cures wrought in diseases 
of the skin, ulcers, scrofula, rheumatism, 
dyspepsia, debility of all kinds, are so nu- 
merous and remarkable as to justify (with 
the qualification always to be reserved in 
such instances) the title of “ All-healing.” 
It is a soothing yet strong composition. It 
acts with energy upon all the great emune- 
tories, but is soft and harmless in the light- 
est disorders, or on the healthy system. A 
species of moss is formed in the water, which 
makes a soft and most efficacious application 
to diseased spots. 

I shall not, however, attempt to treat of 
the materia medica of this Spring. It is 
obseure here, as in the other Springs of 
these mountains, for even the votary of 
natural science to develope—and my prin- 
cipal object in presenting the subject in 
your columns is as an item in natural the- 
ology—a new demonstration of the wonder- 
working Providence whose purposes are here 
exhibited as anticipating in creation what 
would be needed after the existence of the 
natural penalties of sin, to mitigate their 
endurance—the ever-recurring mixture of 
merey with judgment. 

An old Baptist congregation is scattered 
in this neighbourhood ; and having need of 
a new place of worship, they have placed it 
at the entrance of the grounds of these 
Springs. It is a neat brick building, nearly 
finished, and it is understood will be open 
during the watering season for the worship 
of all denominations whose ministers may 
be here. For the present our weekly wor- 
ship is observed in the dancing room. 


It is to be hoped that a new school-house 
will at once follow the new church. The 
one Dow in actual use is a log cabin, without 
a window, or place for one. So much light 
and air as find their way into the academic 
apartment by any other opening than the 
low door, does so by the omission of one 
layer of logs around the walls; but half, 
even of this space, is lost by an extempo- 
raneous glazing with newspapers. 

For seven days a series of religious ser- 
vices has been held on the edge of our 
grounds by several Methodist ministers. 
The meetings have not been large, and have 
been in the open air, or in the little log 
school-house. The animated and vigorous 
songs, the loud and distinct prayers and dis- 
courses, have rung pleasantly through our 
vast amphitheatre, and fallen on the ears of 
many distant and casual hearers. I could 
speak of many things said aud done which 
it would seem impossible for a sound judg- 
ment or a sound thcology to receive; but 
shall hold my peace until I find myself and 
my brethren in the Presbyterian ministry 
imitating these active itinerants in making 
our sacred calling known wherever we are 
by preaching the gospel, and — oppor- 
tunities of divine oe In our different 
summer tours, we may have been ready to 
avail ourselves of the Lord’s day arrange- 
ments for meeting “the company” in the 
handsome room of the hotel, and conducting 
the forms of worship under the same excite- 
ments as those of a city church; but it may 
be well to ask ourselves at the close of the 
season, what we did on the holy day, or the 


| other days, for those who would have come 


in their rough clothes from the field or 
kitchen, and met us under the shady tree, 
or in the log-house, or stood about the 
door; but who could not have found a 
place—nor perhaps the most suitable form 
of instruction for them—in the fashionable 
assembly? For one, 1 must confess, that 
while I conscientiously could not unite in 
the services I have spoken of without impli- 
acting myself unpleasantly and awkwardly 
in their proceedings, I did feel a sincere 
respect for those who were labouring so dili- 
gently and humbly for the poorest class, and 
did wish that we could and would do more 
of this kind of work, with equal fervour, 
and in what we consider our more scriptural 
and reasonable ways. 


For the Presbyterian. 
REV. A. A. HODGE. 


The Rev. A. A. Hodge of Lower West 
Nottingham Church, Maryland, having re- 
quested his congregation to unite with him 
in a request for the dissolution of his pas- 
toral relation, with a view to his accepting 
a call to Fredericksburgh, Virginia, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted at a congre- 

tional meeting on the 28th ult : 

Whereas, In the providence of God, our be- 
loved pastor, the Rev. A. A. Hodge, has been 
called to another, and, it is trusted, more ex- 
tensive field of useful labour for Christ’s king- 
dom; 

Resolved, That it is with strong feelings of 
regret we look upon our separation; for five 
years he has been going in and out among this 
peuple, ever the earnest, devoted, and zealous 

astor, whether in the sanctuary, dedicated to 
od’s service, in the unpretending school- 
house, or the private dwelling, he has faithfully 
preached the unsearchable riches of Christ ; 
the cold of winter and the heat of summer 
found him always performing his duty. He 
knew no difference between the rich and the 
or. A meek and humble follower of the lowly 
esus, the abodes of the one were as familiar 
as the,residences of the other. He exhorted 
and counselled the young; he reasoned with 
the old at their homes and by the way-side ; 
he administered the consolations of religion to 
the sick and the dying, and stood by the open 
graves of our dead, seeming ever to be ad- 
monished by the words of his Master, “I must 
be about my Father’s business.” ‘These are 
the things which have bound him to us by no 
common ties. 

Resolved, That our prayers for his temporal 
and spiritual happiness, and for the temporal 
= spiritual happiness of his family, go with 
them. 

Resolved, That we entreat the congregation 
to which he is called, at Fredericksburgh, Vir- 
ginia, to extend him the hand of Christian fel- 
lowship, and that their efforts may be united 
with his in spreading the “ gospel of salva- 
tion.” 

Resolved, That these proceedings be pub- 
lished in the Presbyterian and Presbyterian 


Banner. 
J. W. Mount, 
G. W. Kipp, 
H. S. Srives. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE NEEDLE’S EYE. 


Messrs. Editors—The following little in- 
cident occurred a few days since, and I 
venture to bespeak for it a place in the 
Presbyterian. In passing through our plen- 
teously supplied market, indulging in those 
emotions which such an exhibition of divine 
goodness is calculated to awaken, I met with 
a wealthy gentleman (not a member of the 
Church) with whom I am accustomed to 
interchange words of familiar pleasantry. 
“ Ah,” said I, “ Mr. , it is a matter of 
no consequence to you opulent gentlemen 
whether these supplies be plenty or scarce, 
or whether the prices be exorbitant or 
moderate; your exchequer is adequate to 
every demand. But if you were in the con- 
dition of some of these people, who leave 
their homes with a single dollar in their 
pocket, (all perhaps that they have in the 
world,) and calculating all the way how 
they shall turn that tiny coin to the best 
advantage in furnishing supplies for two or 
three consecutive days, it would make a 
considerable change in your physiognomy.” 
“Yes, yes,” said he, with much seriousness, 
“ but you forget that ‘ needle’s eye’ through 
which I have got to pass.” ‘“ True, indeed,” 
I replied, ‘that matter deserves your most 
serious consideration.” 

I confess that the difficulty attendant 
upon the salvation of “a rich man” has 
never been more forcibly presented to my 
mind than by this gentleman’s application of 
our Saviour’s impressive words upon that sub- 
ject. If this solemn suggestion could be 
properly appreciated by our wealthy men, 
both in the Church and out of it, would 
they not, before eternity settles the ques- 
tion, endeavour by some noble charity to 
diminish the incumbrance which threatens 
so seriously to embarrass their entrance 


“into the kingdom of heaven?” 8. T. 


Committee. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Sabbath-schools for Destitute Chil- 
dren, 


Messrs. Editors—The cause of Sabbath- 
school extension has received a fresh impe- 
tus by the formation of the Sunday-school 
Association, who have engaged the services 
of two very efficient men. Thus far they 
have been very successful in forming new 
schools in the most destitute parts of Phila- 
delphia. One of the most promising was 
started on the 15th of July, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Trenton Depot. The dis- 
trict was canvassed, tracts and notices on 
the subject of a new Sunday-school were 
distributed, a building which had been used 
for the manufacturing of leather was obtain- 
ed, and on the Sabbath, in company with a 
friend, the writer repaired to the house, where 
we found some seventy-five children assem- 
bled, with smiling faces, anxiously waiting 
for those who had invited them to come. 
Being without seats of any kind, on a very 
warm day, in a very close room with but 
little ventilation, we had to exercise our in- 
genuity to provide seats for the little ones, 
so that some kind of order might be se- 
cured. A few chairs were brought by the 
boys, a number of boards and bricks ob- 
tained, by the use of which one hundred 
children were seated. The school was called 
to order, small hymn books distributed, a 
hymn sung, prayer offered, and the children 
addressed from the words, “Thou, God, 
seest me,” after which the children’s names 
were enrolled, and another address given by 
myself; and at the close, and after informing 
the scholars that we would meet next Sab- 
bath, we separated, having been delighted 
to be in the company of the little ones, 
many of whom had never attended a Sunday- 
school before. 

The sight of one hundred and two chil- 
dren in this building was a very encourag- 
ing one. After the Sabbath it was ascer- 
tained that we could not have the buildin 
again, owing to its having been sold; aa 
after considerable exertion, we obtained the 
use of a large wash-house, and informed 
some of the boys and girls of the change, 
who telegraphed it to others in the neigh- 
bourhood where the next meeting would be 
held. On the following Sabbath, being a 
very cloudy day, we were greatly surprised, 
on visiting the place, to find the shanty 
filled with smiling faces, waiting to receive 
us. The number present on this occasion 
was ng poe: While in this humble 
building, I could easily have fancied myself 
in a log cabin in the far West. Not know- 
rs, Babe we could meet on the following 
Sabbath, application was made to the Super- 
intendent of the Kensington Depot, who 
kindly granted the use of the shed in the 
depot yard, and on July 29th the school 
met on the platform, and numbered one 
hundred and fifty. They were now divided 
into classes, a their names recorded in 
class-books; but there were very few teach- 
ers present. Theschool was now given into 
my care, and we met on the following Sab- 
bath, and notwithstanding the strong indi- 


cations of a storm, there were one hundred 
and thirty present. 

It is wonderful to me that so little inter- 
est is manifested on the part of the mem- 
bers of our churches in behalf of the desti- 
tute children. Out of so many members 
few seem willing to engage in this glorious 
cause: They may excuse themselves as 
they will, but they cannot get rid of the 
responsibility they are under to God, and to 
the souls of these little ones. Who can 


| look upon the forty thousand neglected 


children in Philadelphia, without feeling a 
willingness to make some sacrifice in order 


to bring them under the infl f 
Sabbath-school ? 


For the Presbyterian, 
THE REV. J. MARTIN CONNELL. 


Among the victims of the recent melan- 
choly disaster on the Camden and Ambo 
Railroad was the amiable and accomplished 
young Christian gentleman whose name is 
at the head of this article. He was the only 
child of John Connell, Esq., of Tusculum, 
near Wilmington, Delaware, and the grand- 
son of the late Rev. Dr. Read, so extensively 
and favourably known as the pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church in the last named 
place. Very early in life the deceased made 
a profession of religion, which he ever 
adorned by a life consistent with its require- 
ments. After having graduated at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, he applied himself 
to the study of theology, and on completing 
the prescribed course in the Seminary at 
Princeton, was licensed to preach by the 
Presbytery of New Castle. In order to 
qualify himself more perfectly for that de- 

rtment of usefulness for which he thought 

imself best adapted, he continued his 
studies after leaving the Seminary, until he 
became a very finished scholar and accom- 
plished writer. He devoted particular at- 
tention to moral science, and such were his 
attainments in this important branch of 
oe that his name with those of others 
was laid before the Trustees of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania as a candidate for the 
chair of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy 
recently vacated by the death of the lament- 
ed Professor Reed. 

By the gentleness and amiability of his 
disposition he attracted to himself the es- 
teem and regard of all who knew him. Per- 
haps the loveliest trait of his character was 
the perfect filial devotion he always mani- 
fested to his beloved parents. As a son no 
one could be more exemplary. His piety 
was uniform and unaffected, and shed a 
genial influence over his whole career 
through life. In his last moments he ex- 
hibited in an eminent degree the sustaini 
power of faith in the precious gospel. rN 
short time before he expire he requested a 
friend who was present “to assure his 
rents that he was resigned to God’s will, 
and that he died with entire confidence in 
the saving power of his Redeemer; that he 
desired them to comfort themselves under 
the stroke that he knew would fall heavily 
on them, by remembering that they were 
God’s children, and therefore should submit 
to his will.” Thus passed away from the 
scenes of time one of the purest and gentlest 
spirits the writer ever knew. In the prime 
of life and in the path of duty he was 
stricken down. He was laid in the grave 
with the dew of his youth fresa upon him, or 
in the expressive language of the prophet, 
“His sun is gone down while it was yet 
day ;” but that sun has risen in a clearer 
sky, to set no more forever. ‘Let me die 
the death of the righteous, and let my last 
end be like his.” Ss. 


OUT-OF-DOOR PREACHING. 


On Saturday evening it was my privil 
to be invited to an SEvanglice AAllianes 
prayer-meeting of a most interesting charac- 
ter. About a dozen gentlemen had assem- 
bled in the dwelling-house of one of the fra- 
ternity, to hold their weekly meeting for 
prayer and plan. There were present Epis- 
copalians, Plymouth Brethren, Independ- 
ents, Methodists, and an ex-Quaker. Most 
earnestly did they present their petitions for 
the outpouring of the Spirit of God. After 
an hour spent in devotion, they went to 
business, making arrangements for the next 
day. Every Sunday no less than seven or 
eight open-air services are conducted in dif- 
ferent parts of Bristol, by these gentlemen, 
who proceed to their several stations with a 
few friends, publishing the gospel to the poor. 
and distributing religious tracts. Several 
are men of fortune; one is a magistrate, an- 
other a physician. The moral effect of such 
a combination and such efforts, cannot fail 
to be very great, independently of the direct 
good done to the crowds addressed.— Cor. 
of the London Patriot. 


Government and the Convocation. 


All efforts in the Church of England to 
legislate for itself in spiritual matters, have 
hitherto been in vain. The temporal power 
rules in all things ecclesiastical. A cor- 
respondent of the London Morning Adverti- 
ser states that in consequence of the deter- 
mination of the Government not to accede 
to the petition of both Houses of Convoca- 
tion, to be allowed to sit for the despatch 
of actual business—that is, for making 
laws and canons for the Church—a com- 
bination of High-churchmen is in course 
of formation, ae adopt, as the basis of 
their proceeding, that they have a right 
to sit, independent of the Government and 
Parliament, and that they are determined, 
if they obtain sufficient assistance, to exer- 
cise that right, and then to test it by appeals 
to the proper authorities. “It is a fact,” 
continues the writer, “ which has recently 
transpired, that soon after the Archbishop 
of Canterbury transmitted the petition from 
the two Houses of Convocation to Sir Geor 
Grey, for presentation to Her Majesty, his 
Grace was sent for, in order that his private 
opinion on the policy of the step recom- 
mended might be obtained. The arch- 
bishop firmly and promptly declined the 
responsibility of recommending that such 
powers as those sought for should be given 
to Convocation, and went so far as to sa 
that if they were granted, the stability, i 
not the very existence, of the Church of 
England would be seriously jeopardized. 
In consequence of that opinion, the Govern- 
ment at once recommended her Majesty not 
to countenance a proposal fraught with so 
much danger.” 


CHRISTIAN CHEERFULNESS. 


Christian cheerfulness is honourable to 
God, and of happy influence on man. 
“ Let the cheering and tranquillizing power 
of the gospel break forth and shine from 
your character. Jeremiah sung psalms 
in the dungeon; Luther translated the 
Bible in prison; John beheld the bright- 


est visions of the New Jerusalem in 
Patmos; Bunyan, in later days, com 
his Pilgrim in confinement. There is a 


very impressive power in Christian happi- 
ness on those who see it from without. It 
is sunshine amid dripping clouds—a Sab- 
bath heart in a week-day body, and Sabbath 
speech amid the dialects of Babel. It is 
brightest, when all around it is blackest. 
When our natural affections cease their 
music, we then hear, sung out of the sky, 
unutterable melodies, which ear hath not — 
heard; when the world is all gloom, a re- 
generated soul treads glories out of every 
pebble, and sees the stars as arteries along 
which pulsations of felicity reach him. He 
can say with Habakkuk, “although the fig- 
tree shal! not blossom, neither shall fruit be 
in the vine, the labour of the olive shall 
fail, and the fields shall yield no meat, the 
flock shall be cut off from the fold, and 
there shall be no herd in the stalls, yet I 
will rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in the 
God of my salvation.” —Christian Mirror, 
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Alles, on oficer of the 
| ‘@ gentleman of high scien- 


tide 


has conceived the idea of 
to India by a ship canal through the 
the‘walley of the Jordan and the basin of 
thy Dead Sea | 
iry d' wil, a perfect physical vision is 
Bot essential. Alexander the Great, Gue- 
tavus Adolphus, Frederick II., and Napo- 
pou were near-sighted. Dumourier was 
nearly blind when he was last employed. 
Davoust, when, at the battle of Auerstadt, 
he beat an army nearly double his own in 
size, could see neither the enemy nor the 
ition they held; and Ziska, the Hussite 
General, exalted by Mosheim, gained his 
most celebrated victories, at Kamnitsz and 
Ausig, when totally blind.—+London Athen- 
fae Avrnorizen Version or THE 
BLE.—Mr. Heywood has given notice that 
next session he will move an address to her 
Majesty, praying that her Majesty will be 


graciously pleased to appoint a commission 
to inquire fato the state of the authorized 


version of the Bible, and to prepare a plan 
for the further revision of that translation. 
—English paper. 
_ in Pacestine.—A letter 
from Jerusalem of July 23, confirms the 
intelligence thatthe disturbances in the 
mountaips of Sichem, which at one time 
menaced all Palestine, had been put down 
iy the energy and tact of Kiamil Pasha, 
p governor of the province. The Pasha 
was about to march from Jerusalem with 
his troops, to the disturbances in 
tlie province of Hebron, got up by Abd-er 
Rhaman. Sir Moses Montefiore had arrived 
in Jerusalem with, it was sup , firmans 
authorizing the foundation of several reli- 
gious establishments, and even a synagogue 
the Jews. 


Apvertisine STaTisTios.—A new num- 
ber of the Quarterly Review contains an in- 
teresting article on “‘ Advertisements,”’ tra- 
cing their history, from the first book adver- 
tisements in the Mercurius Politicus, in 1652, 
to the great broad sheet of the London Times, 
in May, 1855. The writer asserts that the 
following amounts are annually spent in ad- 
vertising:— By Holloway, for his pills, 
$150,000; by Moses & Son $50,000; by 
Rowland & Son (Macassar oil, &c.) $50,000 ; 
W Dr. de Jongh (cod liver oil) $50,000 ; 

eal & Sons (beds and bedding) $30,000; 
Nichol (tailors) $22,500. 


BatLoon WARFARE.—Experiments were 
being made with balloons at Vincennes, 
_ France, for the parpsee of testing a plan 

for dropping shells and carcases upon the 
- Russian shipping and magazines. The bal- 
loon is to be sent up when the wind is 
favourable, and is to carry up carcases and 
12 inch shells, which are to be fired by 
electricity, and dropped upon the objects of 
attack. 


A Coast Dublin Ex- 
states that it is in contemplation to 
connect the whole of the sea-board of Eng- 
land, Wales, and Scotland, by means of the 
telegraph; thus, should a hostile fleet be 
observed hovering off the north of Scotland, 
the fact would be simultaneously known in 
London, Portsmouth, Plymouth, Liverpool, 
Greenock, and the intermediate ports. Such 
& means of communication will be found 
extremely useful in a commercial point of 
view, as the arrivals of vessels will be re- 
— directly their numbers are made. 
ubmarine wires will be used to cross ex- 
tensive estuaries. It is estimated that the 
cost of laying down the wires will be trifling, 
considering the extent and utility of the 
undertaking. The officers at coast guard 
stations will be placed in charge of the tele- 
graph. 
A Posryrre Weppine.—The Church of 
St. Stephen, Exeter, was recently crowded 
with ladies, to witness the marriage of the 
Rev. Robinson Thornton, Head Master and 
Chaplain of Epsom College, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Gidley, eldest daughter of John Gid- 
ley, Esq., Town Clerk of Exeter and Re- 
corder of Bradninch. The bridal party ar- 
rived—the gentlemen on foot and the ladies 
in carriages. The Revs. Dr. Cornish and 
J. Toye officiated. The ceremony lasted 
nearly two hours. The marriage service 
was “said and sung,” the choir assisting. 
The whole of the bridal party received the 
sacrament, the Rev. R. Shutte and another 
clergyman collecting for the offertory. The 
former, as he handed the plate into ever 
seat, muttered the words “For the Poor.” 
In pronouncing the benediction, Mr. 7 
crossed his hands on his breast, and slowly 
withdrew them as he rose from his knees.— 
Western Times. 


GRADUATES EXTRAORDINARY.—Among 
the medical graduates of the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, who obtained their diplomas at the 
Jast examination, were a Chinese and four 
Egyptians. The Chinese graduate, Wong 
Fun, is believed to be the first of the Celes- 
tials who has ever graduated at a British 
university. 


POLAND AND THE Popr.—It is said that 
the Emperor Alexander II. has announced 
to the Pope, through M. de Kisseleff, his 
Ambassador at Rome, that his Holiness is 
henceforth to nominate the Roman Catholic 
bishops in Poland. The Emperor Nicholas 
used to present a list, from which the Pope 
was obliged to make his choice. 


* New PROFESSORSHIP TO THE UNIVER- 
sity OF EpinsurGH.—The Scotsman states 
that the Govornment, desirous to render 
the collections of the new Industrial Mu- 
geum for Scotland, now being organized, 
useful to the students of the University, 
have resolved to appoint the Director of that 
Museum ex officio Regius Professors of 
Technology, or of the applications of science 
to the useful purposes of life. The Professor 
of Natural History in the University (Dr. 
Allman) is now ex officio Keeper of the 
Museum of Natural History, so that the 
new appointment referred to will enable the 
students of the University to study system- 
atically the collections in both divisions of 
the new Museum. Separate provision has 
been made for extending the benefits of the 
Museum to the working classes by means of 
lectures, without, however, interfering with 
the usual duties of an University Professor. 


SupersTiTion.—The other day, 
at a piggery to the north of Dundee, where 
2 aa of pigs are located, there was a 
birth of a numerous litter of pigs. The 

ietor of the animals, an Irishman, had 
each of their pigships sprinkled with “ holy 
water.” 

Tuomas a Kempis.—The London Athe- 
tells us that,;in a treatise of Dottore 
Alessandro Forri, recently published at Flo- 
fence, mention is made of an old manuscript 
of Thomas a Kempis’s book, De Jmitatione 
Christi, discovered lately at Vercelli, which, 
f thé reports connécted with it be true, will 

verthrow the literary honours enjoyed 

long by the Rhenish ecclesiastic; it is sai 

to bear the date of 1349, and to name a cer- 
tain Joannes Gersenius, a Benedictine monk, 
of Vercelli, as the author of the work. The 
élaims of Thomas a Kempis, it is well 
known, aré founded on a manuseript, hith- 
érto the oldest, which bears his name and 
the date 1439. A manuscript of 1349, 
therefore, if the date be really correct, and 
not a clerical error, as seems very possi 


possible, | 


as the end of the fourteenth century. 
matter, however, cannot be settled 


| Before a further strict investigation has 


taken place, if then. 


Parisian Paris the 
telegraph wires are laid under ground, no 
poles being seen in the streets. A trench 
is dug twelve or fifteen inches wide, in which 
the wires aré placed side by side, but so as 
not to touch each other. Liquid bitumen 
is then poured on, which surrounds the 
wires, and eompletely isolates them. It 
secures them from damage by accident or 
design, and from being deranged by atmos- 
pheric influence. The same plan is to be 
adopted at Lyons. 


Currovus tn A Buppuist TEMPLe. 
—One of the ornaments which occupied 
rather an important place (in a temple), be- 
ing hung up very conspicuously on a pillar, 
was a little book of patterns of English 
broadcloth, containing about a dozen speci- 
mens, and marked outside, “‘ Dark-coloured 

tterns of fine cloth,” or something of the 

ind. Iwas not aware that any English 
tailor had ever visited Heme, but . certainly 
it.must have come out of an English tailor’s 
shop. They said a Sahib had given it to 
them.—Journal of a Missionary Journey 
in North India. 


Great Fire 1n Huncary.—A fire broke 
out recently in a barn, at Dobschau, 
in the Comitate of Gomore, in wot 
and was not extinguished until two-thirds 
of the town were entirely destroyed. The 
destruction comprised two churches, one 
Roman Catholic and the other Protestant, 
the town hall and the children’s asylum, 
both of which had been newly built, most 
of the public edifices, and several hundreds 
of the private houses. The number of in- 
habitants deprived of shelter amounted to 
some thousands.— Galignant. 


GENERAL 


A Detusion.—The New York Times, in 
the course of an article on liquors, says: 
“The fact is, nineteen-twentieths of all the 
wines and brandies drank in this country— 
and nine hundred and ninety-nine thou- 
sandths of all the rare and costly wines over 
which our high livers smack their lips and 
roll their eyes, and astonish their epicurean 
friends, are manufactured for the market— 
made up by a skilful compound of drugs, 
with infusions of flavouring matter and a 
basis of alcoholic or vinous material, so as 
to resemble any brandy or any sort of liquid 
that may be desired.” 


SMITHSONIAN INsTITUTE.—The Smith- 
sonian Institute has adopted the following 
rules for the distribution of its publications. 
They are to be given to all learned societies 
which publish transactions and give copies 
of these in exchange; to all foreign libraries 
of the first class in exchange for their cata- 
logues; to all colleges in actual operation in 
this country which give in return their own 
publications; to all State and Territorial 

vernments in exchange for their public 
ce and to all incorporated public 
libraries in this country containing more 
than seven thousand volumes, and to smaller 
libraries where a whole State or large dis- 
trict would be otherwise unsupplied. 


Wear oF Corn.—The Boston Post, 
in reference to the wear and tear of coin, 


says that a gold coin would last two thou- 
sand years before it would entirely disap- 
pear. Mr. Phatgander Broomsticks thinks 


that there must be some mistake, his gold 
coin, of the largest dimensions, generally 
taking no more than a week to disappear, 
while he has known a double eagle to be 
worn down to the size of a three cent piece 
in the course of a single evening. 


Rev. 8. H. Cox, D.D.—The New York 


Journal of Commerce says that the Rev. 
Dr. Cox, formerly of Brooklyn, New York, 
has been compelled to relinquish his charge 
of the new church in Wooster square, New 
Haven, from the same cause that compelled 


him to relinquish his Brooklyn charge. 


LIBRARY AND READING RooM OF THE 


PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION. — We learn 
from a notice issued by Mr. George P. Put- 
nam, Secretary of the New York Book Pub- 


lishers’ Association, that “the library and 
reading room of the association are now 
open daily, from 9 to 6, at No. 3 Appleton’s 


Building, Broadway, New York, under the 
charge of Mr. C. B. Norton, Assistant Sec- 
retary and Librarian. All booksellers, 
editors, teachers, and librarians, are invited 
to make free use of the rooms for inquiry 
and reference on all subjects connected with 
the book trade throughout the United States. 
Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and other 
papers are filed for reference. Specimen 
copies of the recent and important publica- 
tions from every section will also be on the 
shelves for business reference.” 


Forrian Honours TO AMERICANS.— 
Two distinguished American savans, James 
Dana of New Haven Connecticut, and Asa 
Gray of Cambridge, Massachusetts, have 
been elected corresponding members of the 
physico-mathematical class of the Royal 
Academy of Berlin. The botanical works 
of Professor Gray, particularly his “Flora 
of North America” and his “General Bore- 
ali American Lllustrata,” are said to be 
held in high estimation in the scientific cir- 
cles of Germany. 


An AMERICAN PatrioT.—At a late sale 
of autograph letters in London, a character- 
istic note from Benjamin Franklin brought 
$9.18. It ran:—“Mr. Strahan—You are 
a member of Parliament, and one of that 
majority which has doomed my country to 
destruction. You have begun to burn our 
towns and murder our people. Look upon 
your hands! They are stained with the 
blood of your relations! You and I were 
long friends: you are now my enemy and [ 
am yours. B. FRANKLIN.” 


DOMESTIC NEWS 


Rartroap Stavcnter.—aA terrible catas- 
trophe occurred on Wednesday, 29th ult., near 
Burlington, New Jersey, on the Camden and 
Amboy Railroad, by which 23 human beings 
were hurried into eternity, and 67 were maimed 
and otherwise wounded so badly that the re- 
covery of many of them is a matter of great 
doubt. Nothing so heart-rending has occurred 
in this country since the Norwalk calamity, 
which occurred in May, 1853; and in some 
respects this is even more harrowing than that. 
The particulars are as follows: 

Theten o’clock passenger train from Philadel- 
phia for New York, with 150 passengers arrived 
at the passing point at Burlington at the regular 
time. The New York train, however, had not 
arrived. Several minutes elapsed, when it was 
deemed prudent to pass on, and the Philadel- 
phia train was.put in motion. When it had 
proceeded about a mile, and had passed a 
crossing or road, the New York train was seen 
approaching. The Philadelphia train was 
then wee at a somewhat rapid rate, till it 
came in violent collision with the carriage of 
Dr. Hennikin, of Columbus, New Jersey, 
which contained that gentleman, his wife and 
child, and his wife’s father, and was being 
driven across the track. The locomotive 
struck the horses, both of which were killed. 
The tleman, driver, and the ladies escaped. 
The collision threw several cars off the track 
down an embankment, the cars being forced 
into each other, killing 20 persons and wound- 
ing 70 others, three of whom have died of 
their wounds. The carriage, at the time of the 
collision, had just touched the track. The rear 
car contained but a single passenger. This, 
with another, was thrown midway across the 
track, and thus formed an impediment which 
overthrew the others. The other cars were 
forced through it, and thrown down an em- 
bankment on either side of the road. There 
were five cars completely torn to pieces. A 
more sad wreck was never witn on a rail- 
road. One of the cars was reduced to splinters. 
Another was cut in twain; one end was re- 
versed, and the other end in an upright posi- 
tion, frightfully shattered. The other cars 
were ripped from one end to the other, and 


— 


cannot be repaired. Some of the heavy iron 
axles were twisted intoa bow. The heavy T 
rail was bent in some places, and torn {from its 
fastenings, and the inside flanges cut as if bya 
powerful knife. As soon as the sad intelligence 
apread, medical and surgical aid flocked to the 
scene of the catastrophe from all quarters, 
while the citizens of Burlington tendered every 
possible assistance, and manifested a truly 
sympathizing and benevolent spirit. All that 
could be dove by them was promptly done for 
the sufferers. 

The following is a correct list of the killed 
and wounded: 

Killed.—Thos. J. Meredith, Baltimore; Mrs. C. M. 
Barclay, Philadelphia; J. Howard, Lebanon, Ten- 
nessee; H. Rusk, Georgetown, District of Colum- 
bia ; Edward C. Bacon, Philadelphia; Wilson Kent, 
Philadelphia; Alexander Keily, Philadelphia; Rev. 
J. M. Connell, Wilmingtoa, Dal- 
lam, Baltimore; Catharine Brown, Philadelphia; 
Baron de St. Arnand, Philadelphia; Mrs. M. Pres- 
cott, Salem, New Jersey; Capt. Wm. Boyce, United 
States Coast Survey; G. W. Ridgway, Philadelp ia; 
Miss Lincoln, Ellicott’s Mills, Maryland; William 
Ingersoll, Philadelphia; Emily Boyce, daughter of 
Captain Boyce; William Humphreys, Peoria, Illi- 
nois; Charles H. Bottom; H. P. Davis, Newark, 
Delaware; Edward M. Green; Mr. Gillespie, Nat- 
chez, Mississippi ; Mrs. Commodore Smith. 

Injured.—William B. Maclay, New York; Mrs. 
Leeds, Philadelphia ; Caroline Pringle, New York; 
Thos. Baxter, Jersey City; Mrs, Gillespie, Missis- 
sippi; Richard Taylor, New York; Charles Dick- 
sey, Philadelphia; Mrs. R. Phillips, New York ; 
child of Mrs. Phillipe; H. A. Hughes, Truro; J. 
Pugh, St. Clair county, Pennsylvania; D. O. Kane, 
Georgetown; D. Sourbeck, Ohio; Mrs. L. Phelps, 
Maryland ; Miss Myra Phelps, Maryland; Caroline 
Heyman, Maryland; Mre Boyce, Washington ; son 
of Mrs. Boyce; Mr. Wheeden, New Jersey; L. 
Leickenstein, Virginia; Dr. W. Wheelan, United 
States Navy; D. Hayward, Charleston ; Mrs. Hulse- 
man, New York; Lewis A. Lukens, Pennsylvania; 
John Kelly, Pittsburgh; Thos. Finlay, Philadel- 
phia ; Jas. M. Patton, Philadelphia; Judge Reeves, 
Chillicothe ; Mrs. C. D. Lyons, Long Island; child 
of Mrs. Lyons, Long Island; B. K. Mills, Bridge- 
port; Otis Fisk, Middleton, C.; I. M. Ray, Had- 
donfield ; Commodore J. Smith, United States Navy; 
Wm. Coleman, Jersey City; Mr. Massie, Burling- 
ton; Henry Bennett, Natchez; Mr. Ponjeau (Span- 
iard); W. H. Newbold, Philadelphia; daughter of 
Mr. Newbold ; Mrs. Anna King, Charleston; Sam’. 
Lahm, Canton, Ohio; George F. Harlan, Maryland; 
Mr. Little, Pittsburgh; Mr. Lanier, New York ; 
Charles Oldenberg, Philadelphia ; B. Harvey, Con- 
sohocken ; Mrs. E. W. Saunders; Thomas Morgan, 
Philadelphia; J. McKeown, Ohio; Wm. W. Whee- 
ler, Jas. C. Wheeler, Philadelphia ; 
Wa. Clark, Pennsylvania; Jacob Fisher, New Jer- 
sey; Forbes Frazier, Manayunk; Mr. Frieder, not 

iven; Mrs. Haslan, not given; Mr. Le Boutillier, 

hiladelphia; John Oakes, not given; Rev. J. M. 
Parvin, Pittsfield; Mr. A. Phillips, Philadelphia ; 
A.D. Porter, Harrisburgh ; Heory Richardson, Phi- 
ladelphia ; Thomas Richardson, Philadelphia; niece 
of Commodore Smith; James Wheedan, Penn- 
sylvania ; Mrs. P. J. Levy, New York. 

The whole number of dead is twenty-three. 
The injured who remain at Burlington are 
mostly getting along encouragingly, though it 
is feared that two or three may not recover. 

Upon receiving information of the accident, 
Justice Earl of ae ma issued a summons 
for the empanelment of a jury of inquest. The 
jury were empaneled on Wednesday evening, 
and proceeded at an early hour on Thursday 
morning to investigate the causes of the catas- 
trophe. After an investigation which lasted 
until Wednesday morning, 5th inst., they 
rendered their verdict. They exonerate the 
conductor, and severely blame the driver of 
the horses, and the railroad company. Only 
three jurors refused to sign the verdict. 

The effects of the accident will probably cost 
the Company a quarter of a million of dollars, 
a sum sufficient to lay a double track from Phi- 
ladelphia to Trenton, and employ guards 
thereon for ten years to come. 

Isaac Nostrand, the conductor of the Phila- 
delphia train, states that the rules of the Com- 
a: require that the train from New York 

as the right of the road for ten minutes after 
the time at any regular station. On the occa- 
sion referred to, the Philadelphia train arrived 
at Burlington at fifty-one minutes past ten. 
The New York train not having arrived, a de- 
tention took place until a few minutes after 
eleven—thus giving the New York train more 
than the allotted time. Then both trains en- 
joyed the same privilege, and could proceed. 
This was done by the Philadelphia train—Mr. 
Nostrand being on the platform of the front 
ear. They had not proceeded more than six 
minutes when the New York train was ob- 
served coming forward —and at a distance of 
about three-quarters of a mile. The engine 
was immediately reversed, and the train backed 
towards Burlington—the rate, according to the 
conductor, being at least fifteen miles an hour. 
As Burlington was approached, the engineer 
lessened his speed. Mr. Nostrand still re- 
mained on the front platform, and had a full 
view of the track—his face being towards Bur- 
lington. He distinctly heard the engineer, 
who was on the engine, blow his whistle, 
which drew his attention to the New York 
train, his object being to discover how far 
it was off. At this moment, and while his 
head was turned, the carriage of Dr. Hennikin 
attempted to cross the road. The conductor 
then felt a jar, knew that something was wrong, 
and instantly sprung upon the main platform 
for the ne ag of pulling the bell, and thus 
notifying the engineer to stop! As he (Mr. 
Nostrand) reached for the bell rope, the tops 
of two ears came in collision, and his effort 
was thus prevented. In another moment 
the dreadful crash took place, with all its 
awful consequences! A car door was thrown 
open, and one of the passengers exclaim- 

—‘*For God’s sake, save us!” Mr. Nos- 
trand stepped into a car, and requested all 
who could hear him to be as calm as possi- 
ble, as the worst had been experienced, and 
the danger was over. Hedid not know at this 
time the extent of the calamity, or even that 
the rear cars, towards Burlington, had been 
broken at all. There were eight cars in all, 
besides the engine, and the distance from the 
first to the last was at least two hundred feet. 
Another moment, and the true extent of the 
disaster was discovered, for the groans of the 
wounded were heard on all sides. Mr. Nos- 
trand states that he was compelled to back, in 
order to escape a collision with the New York 
train, there being no turn-out nearer than the 
Mount Holly crossing, and the last look that 
he took upon the road before the accident it 
was entirely clear. The track at that point is 
perfectly straight for a distance of four miles, 
and if the carriage of Dr. Ilennekin had been 
seen, the train could not have been stopped in 
time, especially as the Doctor was driving at 
the rate of eight or ten miles an hour. The 
question recurs then, was the Doctor sufficient- 
ly admonished beforehand by the whistle? It 
is but right to add, that with a double track, 
the casualty would have been a oided. The 
scene which ensued sets at defiauve all descrip- 
tion. The victims were taken to Burlington, 
whose citizens exerted themselves in the most 
noble manner to palliate their awful sufferings. 
Mrs. Barclay of Philadelphia, who was killed, 
was on her way to Europe. Young Mr. Inger- 
soll graduated at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania at the last Commencement, was an only 
child, and heir to a large estate. 


Deatnu or Jupce Crancnu.—The Hon. Wil- 
liam Cranch, for nearly fifty-five years Judge 
of Courts in the District of Columbia, died on 
Saturday last, aged 86 years. Ile was emi- 
nent fur his learning, for the soundness of his 
opinions, and for the purity of his character. 

e received his appointment at the outgoing 
of the administration of the elder Adams. 
Judge Cranch was the author of the Circuit 
Court Reports. 


Tue Warrrine Post.—The “whipping post,” 
it appears, has been revived in Virginia. 
white man, convicted at Parkersburg of steal- 
ing several articles of clothing, was sentenced 
a few days ago, by the county court, to receive 
‘twenty lashes on his back, well laid on,” and 
the sentence was accordingly executed, we are 
told, with a “‘ good hickory switch.”” The un- 
fortunate man is said to Les been an old of- 
fender, not long out of the penitentiary. 


Navat.—A letter from Commander Pope, 
of the United States sloop-of-war Vandalia, 
received at Washington, gives the particulars 
of a successful attack made by his boats, under 
command of acting Lieutenant Walcott, upon a 
small gang of pirates, about twelve miles from 
Ilong Kong, China. One of the seamen was 
shot and killed by the accidental discharge of 
his own musket. 


Reckiess Rartroap Race.— The Albany 
Knickerbocker says, that one of the most inex- 
cusable acts of recklessness that we ever heard 
of, took place on the Albany and Boston Rail- 
road, on Tuesday afternoon, 28th ult. As the 
4.30 train got within a few miles of Chatham, 
a train on the Hudson and Berkshire Railroad 
was discovered going towards Chatham also. 
A challenging signal was immediately given 
from the Albany engine to the Hudson to catch 
them if they could. The train from Albany 
consisted of engipe, one or two baggage cars, 
and three coaches heavily loaded with passen- 
gers. The one from Hudson had two coaches, 
with a few passengers, consequently was light, 
and gained upon the other about five seconds 
to the mile. Both engines were “ wide open,” 
and doing their best. After running about 
three miles side by side—the Hudson and 
Berkshire track takes a curve round a rock 
and a stream, and crosses the Western Rail- 
road track nearly at right angles—the engineer 
of the Albany train calculated that the Hudson 
train would lose three seconds in going round 
the rock, while the engineer of the Hudson 
train imagined he could gain still more, as his 


train was now under full headway. Having 
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gained fifteen seconds, and got even with the 
Albany train, the Hudson engineer thought he 
could get over the crossing ahead. The calcu- 
lations were very close, and would have done 
for horse-boat captains, but was criminal in 
railroad engineers. Instead of gaining, the 
Albany engine lost two seconds, and struck 
the other train in the centre of a passenger 
car, cutting it in two, and carrying the entire 
Albany train through the car. As the Albany 
truck struck the other, the engine was mis- 
placed, and struck the sleepers instead of the 
rails, and just after passing through the car, 
jumped around crosswise of the track, con- 
siderably wrecked. Had the engine of the 
Albany train gained a few seconds instead of 
losing, the Hudson train would have struck 
the Albany cars in the centre, and the loss of 
life and limb that would then have ensued, can 
be easily imagined. The car from Hudson had 
but three passengers, who escaped miracu- 
lously—the conductor being the only one hurt, 
and he not very seriously. Whether the Wes- 
tern Railroad Company will reward the engi- 
neers for their close calculations, or discharge 
them for their recklessness, we do not know. 
The matter is before the Board of Directors for 
investigation. 

Western [mprovewents.—The Hon. Erastus 
Corning of New York, and other heavy capital- 
ists, are said to have joined the company which 
has in charge the improvement of Fox river and 
its connections in Wisconsin. It is estimated 
that the company will have a surplus of from 
one million to fifteen hundred thousand acres 
of the land appropriated by Congress, after 
completing the improvement. This it is pro- 
posed to put into a railroad between St. Paul 
and Green Bay. The road will be nearly 500 
miles in length, and as the lands are located 
in the pineries of Northern Wisconsin, the 
will go far toward the completion of the road. 


Tue German Cotony 1n Texas.—Fifteen 
thousand Germans have left Hamburg, Ger- 
many, for ‘Texas, and are expected to arrive at 
Indianola within a month or two. 


Great Horse Soow.—The Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania Horse Show will take place at Salem, 
Ohio, on the 10th, llth, and 12th of October. 


Rattroap Disasters.—It is a lamentable 
fact that less regard is had for the safety of 
the travelling community in the United States 
than in any other country. The people seem 
oblivious to the necessity of passing stringent 
laws, similar to those in vogue in Europe; and 
the acts relating to the responsibility of rail- 
road and steamboat companies, and for the 
better protection of travellers, passed in the 
several States, are, as a general thing, shame- 
fully lenient, and seem to be drawn up only 
to be evaded. We never hear of these terrible 
disasters occurring in France, or Germany, or 
England; while it is our mournful duty to 
repeatedly chronicle events similar to the Bur- 
lington slaughter. The following record of 
railway accidents shows how frequent and 
fatal those disasters have been: 

March 27, 1853—Two passenger cars were 
thrown over an embankment, one hundred 
feet high, on the Baltimore and Ohio road, b 
which accident there were—killed 8 ; aolek 
ed 24. Total 32. 

April 26, 1853—Two trains came together 
at the Southern Michigan and Illinois Central 
crossing, which resulted in killed 21; injured 
50. Total 71. 

May 6, 1853—The Norwalk tragedy occurred 
on the New Haven Railroad, which killed 46; 
wounded 24. Total 70. 

August 2, 1853—An accident occurred on 
the Belvidere and Delaware road. Killed 11; 
wounded 14. Total 25. 

August 9, 1853—Two trains came in collision 
on the Camden and Amboy road, near Spotts- 
wood, which killed one and wounded several 
others severely. 

August 12, 1853—Two trains came in col- 
lision on the Providence and Worcester road, 
which killed 14; wounded 24. Total 38. 

July 4,1854—An excursion train and a regu- 
lar passenger train came in collision on the 
Susquehanna road, which resulted in killed 
and wounded, as follows:—Killed 28, wound- 
ed 45. Total, 73. 

October 26, 1854—A collision occurred be- 
tween two trains on the Great Western road, 
a which killed 47, wounded 41. To- 
tal, 55. 

August 29, 1855—The accident near Bur- 
lington, New Jersey, on the Camden and Am- 
boy road, killed 22, wounded 70. Total, 92. 

Totals from March 27, 1853, to August 29, 
1855 :—Killed 197, wounded 292. Total, 489. 


Narrow Escare.—On Saturday last, says 
the Springfield Republican, as Miss Martha 
Burrows of Bernardstown was crossing the 
Connecticut river raiload, a locomotive struck 
her carriage at a high rate of speed, shivering 
it to atoms and killing the horse, while Miss 
Burrows was safely taken off by the engine, 
and seated on the railing in front of the smoke 
stack, where she was found unharmed when 
the train was stopped. She had received no 
serious injuries. 


Anotuer Rattroap Accipent. — Another 
shocking railroad accident has occurred. It 
touk place on the Stonington railroad, three 
miles from Kingston, on Monday evening, and 
a number of passengers were badly injured. 
A rail had been previously removed from the 
track. The train Geaslated of two second class 
and six first class cars, having between four 
and five hundred passengers on board, and 
were all thrown off the track except the two 
hindermost. The two second class cars were 
thrown across the track and completely de- 
molished. Benjamin Simmons of North King- 
ston, lost both legs; Robert Lawrenson, mail 
agent, had one leg badly fractured; Patrick 
Ifogan had his leg and chest badly hurt; 
David McNeill of Belfast, Maine, had his back 
and spine injured; Smith of Harnden’s 
Express, had a foot badly crushed. Several 
others were more or less injured. 


Wuite Deer.—Two white deer, caught in 
the Rocky Mountains, have arrived in Cincin- 
nati, where they have been sold for $2000, and 
are to be exhibited. One is a buck, with a fine 
pair of antlers, covered with a smooth white 
velvet coating. 


NewrounpLanp.—The blasting of the Mer- 
lin rock, at the entrance of the harbour of St. 
Johns, Newfoundland, was completed to the 
required depth of twenty-seven feet below low 
water mark on the 21st ult., and the fragments 
removed, thus freeing the harbour from its 
troublesome obstruction. 


Pirrssurch Wacons For Avstraiia.—A 
Pittsburgh manufacturing house has just sent 
to Australia a large lot of their own make of 
wagons, to supply an order from an Australian 
company. The order will, it is said, be re- 
newed to the same firm every month. 


Wueat Crop.—The wheat pressing forward 
to market begins to embarrass the Western 
roads, whose freight equipage will soon be 
fully employed. The Illinois Central Road 
has found it necessary to order three hundred 
more freight cars. A large amount of wheat 
has already reached Chicagofrom the southern 
section of the road. One station alone (Jones- 
burgh), it is estimated, will give the road this 
season 300,000 bushels. 


Tue Fever 1x Virornta.—We regret to hear 
that the yellow fever is raging with renewed 
violence at Norfolk. On Monday there were 
sixty deaths. The number of deaths occur- 
ring daily, for the last few days, have ranged 
from fifty to sixty, in a population of 6000. 
The number for the month of August has 
reached the alarming total of 500. One ac- 
count says that physicians in Norfolk now 
concede it to be epidemic, and that no part of 
the city is free from the influence. A Com- 
mittee of the citizens of Norfolk, headed by 
Dr. John McCabe, have gone to Washington, 
to ask the President for permission to remove 
the remainder of the inhabitants to Fort Mon- 
roe. A large number of persons arrived at 
Baltimore on Tuesday, 4th inst., in the boat 
from Norfolk. Some of the fugitives have 
tuken refuge in the Rotunda of the Baltimore 
Exchange, until they can be provided with 
lodgings. The fever is — at Portsmouth. 
The deaths average about 10 daily. Six phy- 
sicians are sick in Norfolk, including Drs. 
McFadden and Ziegenfusse of Philadelphia. 
The sympathy of the country with the people 
of Norfulk seems generously active. 

The deaths at Norfolk were so numerous 
that there was difficulty in procuring coffins. 
Fifty were sent from Baltimore on Saturday, 
and an order has been received there fora hun- 
dred additional coffins. © 


New Orveans.—The total number of deaths 
in New Orleans for the week ending the 25th 
ult., was 471; yellow fever 357; other diseases 
114. These results show a falling off of 43 in 
fever deaths, as compared with the preceding 
week. 


Acorn O11.—Acorns hitherto of not much 
use, save for the feeding of swinein our western 
wilds, where the “* hog crop” figures so largely, 
have been found by Mons. Duplat, a French 
chemist, to yield both oil and alcohol. From 
a hundred pounds of acorns he has obtained 
half a pound of oil, and five pounds of alcohol, 
applicable to chemical purposes. 


GrassHopPerRs.—The hopper plague has 
proved a very severe affliction to the Mormons 
of Great Salt Lake City. In the middle of 
June last these insects commenced an exodus. 
For three days the air was full of them, and 
the shores of the lake were so thickly lined 
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with their bodies as to occasion an offensive 
effuvia. Their places, however, were speedil 
filled by others from the mountains, which 
devoured the little vegetation left, includin 
the young third crop that had just peeped fort 
from the ground. The Deseret News states 
that the locusts, not content with eating u 
the grass and vegetables, had even barked m: 
killed thousands of apple, pear, and peach 
trees, two or three years old. There had also 
been an excessive drought, and the country 
was sO parched that the catile were driven to 
the mountains to seek food. All hope for crops 
of grain or grass is blighted, and famine prices 
may be expected to prevail. The cows had 
failed to give milk on account of the scarcity 
of grass, and three dollars a bushel had already 
been paid for wheat. 


CotaP Potators.—At Newburgh, on the 
Hudson river, 2000 bushels of fine potatwes, it 
is stated, were sold by a single dealer, on 
Saturday, for 28 to 31} cents per bushel. The 
New York Times is informed that there are 
tens of thousands of bushels in the river coun- 
ties ready to be contracted at very low prices. 
So in various parts of New Jersey this import- 
ant crop has matured in perfect order. It ap- 
pears that the attempt to get up the “ potato 
rot excitement” has signally failed, although 
for a day or two it had the effect to advance 
prices in New York. 


Tue Last or Burcoyne’s Anrwy.—Alexander 
McCracken, a Scotchman by birth, and who 
came to this country during the Revolution, 
with Burgoyne, and taken prisoner with his 
army, died at Colchester, Connecticut, on the 
23d ult. aged 104 years. 


Lopeine Hovses.—The will of the late 
Abbott Lawrence contains bequests amounting 
in all to $130,000, to various public institu- 
tions. One of these ap ropriates $50,000 for 
the construction of Model Lodging Houses in 
Boston. Mr. Lawrence during his life-time, 
paid much attention to the comforts of the 
poor, and be has now, by his last will and tes- 
tament, made a provision, the operation of 
which cannot but be attended with many ad- 
vantages. It appears that one-half of the net 
rents and income of the model lodging houses 
is to be distributed among various charitable 
institutions, and the other half is to accumu- 
late, in order to keep the proposed building in 
proper repair. 


LicNtous Parer very large mill 
is now in the course of erection at Little Falls, 
New York, by G. W. Beardslee of Albany, for 
the purpose of making paper from various 
kinds of wood. Its dimensions are to be 81 by 
100 feet for the main building, with a wing 50 
by 90 feet. Twenty paper machines will be 
employed, and about fifty tons of pulp prepared 
weekly. It is intended to have it in operation 
about the middle of October next. 


Hay 1n Martne.—The market price of bay in 
Aroostook county, Maine, is said to be $5 per 
ton, and large tracts of grass land are left un- 
cut, as the farmers believe it will not pay for 
the cutting. 


Bounty Lanp Question Setriep.—The Se- 
eretary of the Interior, to whom the question 
has been referred, has decided that in comput- 
ing the fourteen days’ military service neces- 
sary to entitle one to bounty land, under the 
act of March 3, 1855, travel cannot be esti- 
mated. Many have applied for land under 
this act who could not make out the fourteen 
days’ service requisite without the time spent 
in travel, ‘To such, lands cannot be accorded, 
under the act of March 3, 1855. 


A Boy Devovrep sy a Beast.—The 
Free American (at North Adams, Massachu- 
setts) of last week, announces that a boy was 
devoured in the woods by a beast, supposed to 
be a bear or panther, in Woodford, adjoin- 
ing Readsboro,’ the week previous. All but 
his head and féet (the latter encased in his 
boots) were eaten by the animal. Near the 
remains lay a fishing rod and line, anda small 
string of fish. His name was Jones. 


Kansas.—Judge Elmore has written a letter 
to Attorney-General Cushing to notify him 
that he will resist the President’s act removing 
_ from the bench of the Kansas Supreme 

ourt. 


An Evepnant nis Keerer.—The 
Columbia (South Carolina) Times of Monday 
says:—“ We regret to learn that an elephant 
attached to Baily & Co.’s circus, while crossing 
a bridge, between this city and Camden, yes- 
terday, became unruly in consequence of the 
breakage of a plank, and killed one of the 
keepers belonging tothe company. The keeper 
of the elephant, in the attempt to punish him, 
omittimg to take the precaution to secure him, 
was instantly killed by the enraged animal. 
The name of the keeper, we understand, was 
West, and he had had charge of the elephant 
for eight or nine years.” 


Waeat Crop 1x Ouro.—Mr. Charles Cist of 
Cincinnati, has written a long letter to the 
New York Times, on the subject of the wheat 
crop during the present year, and expresses 
the opinion that it will equal, in Ohio, if it 
does not exceed, the highest estimates that 
have yet been made, which is not less than 
36,000,000 of bushels. Failing to do this, I 
will be at the loss of my time and travelling 
expenses,” 


Crors Missovurt.—Missouri has enormous 
crops of corn and wheat. Much of the wheat 
land averages forty bushels to the acre, and 
more corn will be raised in the State this year 
than for any five years before. 


Bounty Lanp Warrants.—The total num- 
ber of applications received at the Interior De- 
partment at Washington, for bounty land war- 
rants under the last general act of Congress, 
up to the close of August, was 209,800, of 
which 169,960 were acknowledged, 26,582 al- 
lowed, and 23,988 warrants or certificates 
issued. Nine hundred and eighty of the 
claims examined are for soldiers of the Revo- 
lution or their widows, of which number five 
hundred and twenty-two have been allowed, 
sixty-three to the soldiers themselves, now liv- 
ing, and four hundred and fifty-nine to the 
widows of revolutionary men. 


Respect to A Siave’s Mewory.—On Tues- 
day, 28th ult., the store of E. P. Nash of 
Petersburg, Virginia, was closed in the morn- 
ing, through respect for the memory of Eras- 
mus, an old and faithful slave, who died the 
day before. 


Lost Baccace.—The Cleveland Herald of 
Friday last, contains an advertisement of two 
hundred trunks, boxes, and packages to be 
suld by the Cleveland and Toledo Railroad 
Company on the 15th of November next, unless 
previously claimed and the charges paid. Not 
one article in ten out of the whole contains 
the address of the owner. Ilence the difficulty 
experienced by the company in giving infor- 
mation as to the loss. If every traveller would 
take the precaution to have his name and resi- 
dence distinctly painted on his trunk, or valise, 
or travelling bag, few losses would occur of 
the kind. 


AvaBama vs. Turkey.—The Mobile (Alaba- 
ma) Advertiser states that figs can be grown 
and dried in Alabama, which, in two years 
tine, will equal, if not surpass, the best im- 
ported qualities. 


PREPARATIONS FOR SLAVE TRADING IN CuBA. 
—It is stated that contracts have been made 
for the introduction, this year, into the Island 
of Cuba of large numbers of African slaves. 
One party alone has contracted for the supply 
of seven thousand. 


Weatner.—In the neighbourhood of 
Boston on Wednesday morning, 29th ult., the 
thermometer was down to 40, and in one in- 
stance 36 degrees. There was quite a frost in 
low lands. At Braintree the mercury went 
down to 38 degrees, and there was a heavy 
white frost. The potato vines all along the 
line of the railroad between Boston and Spring- 
field, plainly showed the effect of the frost. 
In Wethersfield it could be seen and scraped 
off the fences, like a common white frost at 
the latter end of September—though it was 
quite light. 


Return or rag Prestpent.—The President, 
Mrs. Pierce, and their suite, returned to Wash- 
ington on the Ist inst., after seventeen days 
absence at the Virginia Springs. Their health 
is much improved. 


Foreion Evicration.—Since Castle Garden 
New York city, has been used as an emigrant 
depot, a period of about four weeks, 6853 emi- 
grants have arrived there from foreign ports, 
who have brought with them money to the 
amount of $520,323.75. 


A Lire or Tort.—A Wilmington (Delaware) 
aper says that an Irish weaver named Jobn 
Brown, who emigrated to the United States in 
the year 1794, and set up his loom in Wil- 
mington, in the same place it now occupies, 
has ever since been engaged in weaving carpets 
there, and still continues it, as happy as the 
day is long, after a lapse of sixty-one years. 


Earty Syow.—The St. Johnsbury (Vermont) 
Caledonian says that on Saturday, 25th ult. 
snow fell in great flakes at St. Johnsbury and 
Danville, “being the advance guard of the 
Winter King.” 


Iuportep Carriz.—The ship Oliver Jordan 
arrived at Philadelphia last week, with - 
head of cattle—Durhams, Ayrshires, and 


derneys—the most important contribution to 


our stock ever before made in a single voyage. 


The Ayrshires and Alderneys, and a portion | 


of the Durhams, were the importation of Mr. 
Alexander of Kentucky, whose efforts to im- 

rove the breed of cattle in the United States 
hows been attended with the best results. The 
residue, which are Durhams, were imported 
by Mr. Lorillard Spencer and Mr. Lewis G. 
Morris of Westchester, New York, Mr. Moses 
J. Beear of Long Island, and Mr. David 
Brooks of Avon, Livingston county, New York. 


Tue Conn Crop in tHe Sovcru-west.—A 
gentleman who has just returned from a tour 
through the corn valleys of the south-west, 
informs the editor of the Hamburg (South 
Carolina) Pioneer that the grain crop is rich 
in the extreme. So luxuriant and promising 
are the prospects, that the husbandman confi- 
dently expects to harvest an abundant supply 
for four years, provided there was no market 
for the sale of it. At Memphis, Tennessee, he 
saw an engagement entered into for the de- 
livery of $15,000 barrels of corn at seventy 
cents per barrel. 


NEWS. 


The steamer Canada brings London papers 
to the 18th of August. 

In Great Britain there was almost a certain- 
ty of an abundant harvest. The damage pro- 

uced by the rains had been partial, and cal- 
culated to affect quality but not quantity. 

The news from the Crimea is important, a 
great battle having been fought on the Tcher- 
nuya. The Russians were defeated. 

‘he Allied fleet bombarded Sweaborg from 
the 9th to the llth of August, with immense 
destruction of property, but trifling loss to the 
Allies. This operation, which seems to have 
been undertaken with no ulterior or detinite 
aim, has had the effect of exciting the enthu- 
siasm of the navy, land forces, and people of 
France and England to a high pitch. 

Ex-President Fillmore was introduced to the 
Emperor Napoleon on the 15th of August, by 
Mr. Mason. 

Queen Victoria had arrived in France, es- 
corted by six ships of war, and was entertained 
in right royal style. : 

The. Prospect of a long War.—A letter from 
St. Petersburg, Russia, represents that the 
Anglo-Russian war is likely to continue dur- 
ing several years. The great object of the 
Western powers, according to the writer, is to 
humiliate Russia. He adds:—‘ To take Se- 
bastopol, Cronstadt, and all the fortified places 
that line the shores of the Baltic and the Black 
Seas; to conquer the fortresses in Poland and 
Finland, and reduce St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
and all the inland fortifications, will require 

ears to accomplish; and all this must be done 

fore the Russian nation is humiliated.” The 

daily expense of carrying on the war is esti- 
mated at £1,500,000, or $7,500,000. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The British Parliament was prorogued on 
the 14th of August. The Queen was not pres- 
ent, and the Lord Chancellor read her Majesty’s 
speech. The speech congratulates the country 
on the inereasing strength of the union be- 
tween France and England, and the accession 
of Sardinia to the Alliance. Regrets are ex- 
pressed that the Vienna Conference failed to 
accomplish the result so desired. These en- 
deavours having failed, no other course is left 
but to prosecute the war with all possible 
vigour, and rely upon the patriotism of the 
people and the gallantry of the army and navy 
to carry itout. The Parliament stands pro- 
rogued until the 23d of October. Queen Vic- 
toria, escorted by six ships of war, crossed the 
British Channel to Reales, on the 17th of 
August, on her long-contemplated visit to 
France. She was met at Boulogne by the Em- 

ror Napoleon, and escorted to Paris, where 
immense preparations were made for her re- 
ception. 


FRANCE. 


Wednesday, the 15th ult., being the frte Na- 
poleon, there was a holiday in the Bourse. 
Che fete was shorn of its full proportions, but 


was celebrated by the theatres with spectacles | 


Charities were bestowed, | 1840, when Mr. Fry retired from business. 


and illuminations, 
and the sentences of 2000 prisoners commuted. 
Immense festive preparations have been made 
to honour Queen Victoria. ‘The Empress would 
not be present at the reception. The Paris | 
mint was engaged in striking a medal in com- 
memoration of the visit of Queen Victoria. It 
will be exeeuted in gold, platina, alummum, . 
silver, and bronze. The Crystal Palace, hav- 
ing transferred the four sous entrance from 
Sunday to Monday, has been forced by the . 
presses of public opinion to restore it again. | 
o that the effort to make the middle classes 
pay a frane, has been a total failure; the 


will either get in for four cents, or they will | 


stay away. The receipts have reached 30,000 | 
franes. Itis thought that the American share 
of medals will be as large in proportion to its 
contribution, as that of any nation, if not even 
larger. The distribution will not be made till 
October. 

A late letter from Paris says :—‘‘ New re- 
inforcements for the army in the Crimea have 
just been ordered. It is believed that a 
campaign in the field, upon the capture of 
Sebastopol, will be made, with a view to drive 
the Russians out of the Peninsula.” 


SPAIN. 


The Madrid journals of the llth of August 
have arrived in due course. The Purliamento 
asserts that M. Olozaga officially informed the 
Emperor of the French in a recent audience 
granted by his Majesty, that the Spanish 
Government has adopted the resolution to take 
part in the war against Russia, and of sending 
an army tothe East. ‘The Bank of Barcelona 
has subseribed 3,000,000 reals to the loan 
which is being raised by the Government. 
(The real is worth five sous.) The last ac- 
counts from Catalona represented every thing 
to be tranquil. 


PORTUGAL. 


Portugal looks with much satisfaction on the 
reported accession of Spain to the Western al- 
liance, and it is thought will herself soon offer 
& war contingent. 


FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


On the morning of the 9th of August, the 
allied squadron in the Baltic commenced bom- 
barding Sweaborg, and after a heavy cannon- 
aide of forty-five hours, the place was completely 
reduced. An immense conflagration, conse- 

uent on the uninterrupted fire from the ships, 
desta the arsenal, naval stores, barracks, 
and all shelter for the garrison, whilst the shot 
and shells levelled the outer defences. No 
mention is made of any Russian ships having 
been found there. The Allies lost no lives in 
the engagement, and only two officers and 
thirty men belonging to the English fleet were 
wounded. The French escaped with about 
the same number of wounded. Sweaborg, 
however, did not surrender, notwithstanding 
the terrible blow the Allies claim to have in- 
flicted upon it. On the 16th of August Gen- 
eral Liprandi, with sixty thousand Russians, 
attacked the position of the Allies in the line 
of the Tehernaya; but, after a dreadful con- 
flict, was repulsed with a loss of, as reported, 
from four to five thousand men and four hun- 
dred prisoners. The Russians retreated on 
Mackenzie’s Hill, where the English cavalry 
dealt very severely with them. The losses of 
the Allies were not known. The siege of Se- 


bastopol progressed pate and it was 
confidently said that it would fall at the next 
assault. It was also said that if the Malakoff 


be taken, all the Russian ships in the harbour 
will be sank at once. From Kars we simply 
learn that the Russian General having invest- 
ed the city, and cut off all its communications, 
and knowing that it is provisioned barely for a 
month, is quietly awaiting a bloodless sur- 
render. Omar Pacha is still at Constantino- 

le, and is apparently very troublesome ; for 
it seems impossible to decide whether he shall 
return to the Crimea or assume the command 
of the army of Anatolia. 


ITALY. 


The Paris Siecle has published a powerful 
article against the 
by the language held in Parliament. It asks 
whether his holiness deserves to be protected 
by French bayonets, after having excommuni- 
cated Piedmont, one of the allies of France. 
The Constitutionel also declares that the Pope, 
“instead of seeking to avoid difficulty, has 
evidently courted it, and has served the cause 
of sterile agitation instead of that of religion 
and of peace.” Trouble might be expected 
from these complications at any other moment 
than the present; it is hardly possible that the 
condition of Italy can be ameliorated by the 
intervention of England, in the present posi- 
tion of international relations. 


TURKEY. 


Another ministerial crisis is threatened at 
Constantinople. We learn the continuance of 
the revolt in Tripoli; also that the Bedouins 
are still troublesome, and that the ——— 
have gained in the skirmishes with the Egyp- 
tians. 

DENMARE. 
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| on the Soand Dues difficulty of the Govern- 
ment with that af the United States. The 
}).nes feared that our Government would pre- 
cipitate a war by seizing the Danish West In- 
dia Islands. 


FROM MEXICO. 

The flight of Santa Anna from Mexico is 
confirmed by late advices from Havana, to 
which port, It appears, he has safely fled. The 
abdication was not without tumult, and has 
left un open quarrel for the Presidency, which 
may give some trouble to his successor, Car 
rera is provisional President of Mexico for six 
months, but there are others who will want to 
have a hand in the business of President mak- 
ing, and then the trouble will begin. Santa 
Anna, before he left, issued a proclamation, 
depositing the Government in the hands of 
Pavoni, Vega, and Salas; but those gentlemen 
did not seem to be ambitious of retaining the 
honours. In the city of Mexico, the populace 
showed their appreciation of their new-found 
liberty by mobbing and robbing the bankers. 
The military fired upon the mob, and killed 
some and wounded others, The new Govern- 
ment sent expresses to the various Governors 
of the Departments or States, requesting them 
to pronounce, and at the same time they sent 
tou the commanders of the liberal forces, to in- 
form them that every thing had been regulated 
according to their views, and to request them 
to come to the capital alone, leaving their 
forces behind them, for the purpose of clecting 
officers and arranging the Government. The 
liberal party, however, were not satisfied, and 
sent on to the commanders, telling them to 
bring their forces, and that they would then be 
able to carry out their plans. The Govern- 
ment was, iu fact, composed of a large propor- 
tion of the members of the last one, and closely 
united with the Church, for which reason the 
liberals could not adopt it. The press is now 
free, and the newspapers had re-appeared. 


MARRIED 


On the 28th alt., by the Rev. James McCaskie, 
Mr. MatrHnew to Miss Marnoaret Mont- 
GomerY, all of Philadelphia. And on the 30th ult., 
Mr. Georce E of Mifflin county, Pennsylvania, 
to Mrs. Marearet Eaoce of Philadelphia. 

On Saturday morning, Ist inst., in the Holmes- 
burgh Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, by the 
Rev. James Scott, Mr. Wattea H. Hipss to Miss 
Mary H. Rooers, only daughter of D. Rogers, Esq., 
both of Montgomery county, Pennsylvania. 


A 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Philadelphia, on the 3d inst., Mr. WIL- 
LIAM J. McNEELY, in the fiftieth year of his age. 


Died, in the calmness of the Christian’s hope, at 
Woodhull, Shiawasse county, Michigan, of con- 
sumption, MARY, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
RICHARD KAY, aged twenty-two years. 


Died, on the 2ist ult., BENJAMIN OGDEN RI- 
HELDAFFER, only surviving child of the Rev. J. 
G. and Mrs. C. Riheldaffer, aged sixteen months. 

Too fair a flower for thie dark sphere ! 
Too brief a blessing given ! 

The Saviour dropt a pitying tear, 
And bade thee bloom in heaven ! 


Died, at the house of his father, in Orange, Ash- 
land county, Ohio, on the 22d ult., of typhoid fever, 
Mr. JOSEPH CULBERSON, aged twenty-seven 
years, the son of Robert and Elizabeth Culberson. 
Could vigour of constitution, amiableness of de- 
portment, excellency of moral character, or the 
brightly opening prospects of life have warded off 
the shaft of death, Joseph Culberson had still lived. 
But no; ** as it is appointed unto men once to die,”’ 
so his appointed time came, when in the vigour of 
youth, and he is not. In the various relations of 
life, as a son, a brother, a school-mate, a teacher, 
and a student of medicine, he showed the happy in- 
fluence of correct parental training. His attention 
to the ordinances of the gospel was regular and 
highly respectiul, though he never ventured to make 
a public profession. During his sickness he was 
favoured with the clear exercise of reason, and was 
enabled to contemplate the Lord Jesus as mighty to 
save, and to rest his eternal all on the merits of his 
glorious atonement.—C ommunicated. 


Died, at Philadelphia, on Friday, the 3let ult., 
WILLIAM FRY, Esq., aged seventy-nine years, 
Mr. Fry was one of the pioneers of the present Phi- 
ladelphia press. He commenced business neariy 
sixty years ago as a publisher and printer, and in 
1820 he established the National Gazette, uniting 


with it Robert Walsh, Esq., as editor. It was very 
prosperous for many years, ranking among the lead- 
ing journals of the Union. It was discontiaued in 
Amorg 
the objects of public good which engaged him at 
the beginning of this century was free education. 
He was one of the founders of the ** Society for the 
Establishment and Support of Charity Schools in 
Philadelphia,?? and at the time of his death its 
President, and the last survivor of the original 


members.—Communicated. 


Died, in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, of a pul- 
monary affection, on the L5thult., CHARLESC. EL- 
LIS, only son of the late Henry D. Ellis, Esq., in the 
nineteenth year of his age. The disease which ter- 
minated the earthly career of the deceased so pre- 


. maturely, was contracted while prosecuting his col- 


legiate studies. He had nearly finished the first 
half of his Junior yearin Lafayette, when he wae 
taken suddenly and severely ill with violent inflam- 
mation of the lungs. The disease ran its fatal 
course in about four months, gradually diminishing 
his strength, and increasing his emaciation, until at 
length the work of death was accomplished. Al- 
though not professedly pious at the commencement 
of his illness, the surviving relatives of the deceased 
are not without hope in his death. It is believed 
that he experienced a change of heart in the cham- 
ber of affliction, and during the long season of con- 
finement which separated him from intercourse with 
the world. Time was thus afforded for serious re- 
flection ; and we rejoice to believe it was not whol- 
ly unimproved. By this afflictive dispensation of 
divine Providence the family to which the deceased 
belonged have Jost a most valuable member. They 
have been deprived of their only son and brother. 
He was a young man of more than ordinary promise, 
amable, affectionate, gifted, sincere, ardent in his 
attachments, and beloved by all who knew him. 
His funeral was attended by an unusually large con- 
course of friends and acquaintances, among whom 
were a number of his college class-mates and asso- 
ciates. May his early death be sanctified to sur- 
viving kindred, to sympathizing friends, and to a 
bereaved community. Ss. 


Died, on the 19th ult., of cholera, JACOB CLINE, 
Esq., in the sixty-fifth year of hisage. He had been 
a ruling elder in Harmony church, New Jersey, for 
eighteen years. Only the Sabbath before hie death 
he had assisted in distributing the emblems of 
Christ’s broken body and shed bloud. He then bade 
as fair for life as any. But he was stricken by that 
fatal scourge, and was carried suddenly and unex- 
pectedly, afler two days sickness, into the grave, 
Mr. Cline had many noble qualities. Asa man he 
was kind and amiable, ever ready to do an act of 
kindness. He was a friend to the poor and needy. 
It did him good when he could render the suffering 
poor an act of kindness. He had a heart that could 
sympathize with those in distress. And on the day 
of his funeral, the feelings manifested by the poor in 
the neighbeurhood gave evidence that they had lost 
a true friend. The Sabbath-school, of which he 
had been the superintendent for many years, turned 
out in a body to show their respect for their departed 
friend; and both teachers and scholars gave evi- 
dence that they felt their loss. He was a truly )ib- 
eral man, ready to do his part willingly and cheer- 
fully. When a subscription for any important ob- 
ject was got up, he was always looked to to sub- 
scribe first, although there were many others more 
able than he to set the example. He was alsoa 
man of peace. It was delightful to be associated 
with him as an officer of the Church. He had noble 
and generous feelings, and his loss will be greatly 
felt in the church of which he was so long a ruling 
elder. He was ever ready to co-operate in ever 
practicable way for its advancement. This chure 
has been greatly afflicted of late by death; and 
again, within a few weeks, two of its most liberal 
supporters have gone the way of al] flesh. His 
deeply afflicted family greatly mourn his loss; but 
they mourn not as these who have no hope. ‘* Pre- 
cious in the sight of the Lord is the death of his 
saints.”’ A. T. 


Died, in Harmony, Warren county, New Jersey, 
JOHN BARFLY HUTCH.NSON, in the forty-fifth 
year of his age. The deceased was taken with a 
severe attack of cholera-morbus, and for four weeks 
and three days was a great sufferer, until death re- 
lieved him from his paios. He had been for twelve 
yeare a member of Harmony Church, and for many 
years an active trustee. He was a liberal supporter 
of the church of which he was a member, and also 
of the Boards of our Church. He rejoiced in the 
prosperity of Zion, and was ever ready to lend a 
helping hand for the furtherance of religion. On 
his dying bed he felt composed and resigned to the 
will of his heavenly Father. He often expressed his 
confidence in God’s promises, and his humbie hope 
that he would not forsake him in the dying hour. 
He was a kind hasband, and an affectionate father; 
but he has gone, and wil] return to his house no 
more. This church and this commuarty will great- 
ly feel bis loss; but what is our loss is his gain— 
for death is gain to the godly. A. F. 


Died, on the 2d ult., at the residence of her father, 
Dr. Thomas Y. Huston, in Athens, Pennsylvania, 
Miss MARY LINDSLEY HUSTON. The an- 
nouncement of the death of this highly esteemed 
young lady will bring sadness to the hearts of many 
endeared friends at a distance. The society of her 
native place, the Church, as well as the sorely be- 
reaved family, deeply feel the loss sustained. But 
our loss, we doubt not, is her eternal gain. For 
although her last illness was brief, and from the 
time it assumed an alarming type, she was for the 
most part unconscious of her state, and anable to 
converse with those around her; yet her consistent 
Christian life was the best evidence of her meetness 
for the inheritance of the saints in light. Morethen 
twelve years ago. (while on a visit toan uncie, thea 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Milton, Penn- 
sylvania), she, with twenty-eight others, on one oc- 
casion, made a public profession of faith ia Christ. 
This profession, it may truly be said, she adorned, 
in the various relations she sustained, by a deport- 
ment becoming the gospel. She made the Bible 
her daily study. Her piety was intelligent and 
cheerlul, although often deeply conscious of the 
remains of her sinful nature. While she was perse- 
vering in religious duties, public and private, her 
dependence seemed to be wholly placed on the 
righteousness of Jesus Christ for pardon and ac- 
ceptance with her God, and on the sanctifying in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit to qualify her for enjoy- 
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living faith 


been sent to France to consult with Napoleon 


| ing the oa and bliss of heaven. And now the 


of her God aad 


denial ; her love of the truth, 


| on Twelfth street. 
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viour; her earnest concern for and counsel to im- 
penitent acquaintances; in a word, her Christian ex- 
ample, will not soon be forgotten, we confides 
trust, nor wanting in a happy influence on the mi 

of some at least in the circle of her friends and as- 
sociates. May they, like Mary, choose that good 
part which shall not be taken away from them. 


NOTICES 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—A Stated 
Meeting of the Board of Domestic Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church will be held on Monday next, 
10th instant, at four o’clock, P. M., at the Mission 
Rooms, No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

A. W. Recording Secretary. 


—— 
PRESBYTERIAL MEETINGS. 


The Presbytery of Genesee River will hold its 
stated fall seme | im the First Presbyterian Church 
of Bath, New York, on Tuesday the 25th inst., at 
two o’clock, P. M. 

Georoe D. Stewaar, Stated Clerk. 

The Presbytery of Rochester City will convene ia 
stated meeting in the church of Seneca Faille, New 
York, on Tuesday, the 15th inst., at seven o'clock, 
P. M. Groner C. Hecaman, Stated Clerk, 


The next stated meeting of the Presbytery of 
Tuskaloosa will be held in Tuskaloosa, Alabama, 
on Thursday before the first Sabbath in October 
(4th) at eleven o’clock, A. M. 

C. A. Sricman, Stated Clerh, 


A special meeting of the Second Presbytery of New 
York will be held in the Scotch Church, Fourteenth 
street, on Tuesday, the Lith of September, at bhalf- 
past ten o’clock, A. M. 

Sanpgeason, Moderator. 


The Presbytery of Washington wil! meet at Upper- 
Ten-Mile, on the first Tuesday (3d day) of October 
next, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 

Cyravus Dicxson, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Long Island will hold its nezt 
stated meeting in the Presbyterian church of 
Harbour, Long Island, on Tuesday, I 1th inet. at | 
o’clock, A.M. The opening sermon will be preach- 
ed by the Rev. Gaylord L. More, D. D. Sessional 
records wil] be examined, and the churches will be 
expected to meet the assessment made at the last 
meeting of Presbytery, in behalf of the church at 
Speonk. J.J. A. Monoan, Stated Clerk, 

The Presbytery of Luzerne will meet at Sybertse- 
ville, in Conyngham, on the 3d Tuesday in Septem- 
ber, at 7 P. M. R. Weaster, Stated Clerk, 


The stated meeting of the Presbytery of Hunting- 
don will be held in the Bellefonte Presbyterian 
Church, on the first Tuesday (the 2d) of October, at 
eleven o’clock, A.M. Sessional Records will be 
reviewed at this meeting. 

Ropeat Stated Clerk, 


The Presbytery of Schuyler will meet in Mount 
Sterling, Brown county, lilinois, on Friday, Sep- 
tember 21st, at seven o’clockjin the evening. Eve 
minister within the bounds and a delegate from 
every church will be expected. 

Tuomas Varit, Stated Clerk. 


- 

EW BOOKS! NEW BOOKS !—Pictures in Eu- 
rope Framed in Ideas. By C. A. Bartol. 

$1.25. 

The Christ of History. An argument grounded 

in Facts of his Life on Earth. By John Young, 

M.A. 75cts. 

The Southern Cross and Southern Crown; or, the 
Gospel in New Zealand. By Miss Tucker. 75 cts. 

Ella; or, Turning over a New Leaf. By Walter 
Aimwell. Lllustrated. 63 cts. 

A View of the Scripture Revelations oor 
a Future State. By Richard Whately, D.D. 7 
cents. 

The Christian Life, Social and Individual. 
Peter Bayne,M. A. $1.25. 

The Christian Life; or, the Sunday-school Teach- 
er. 63 cts. 

Memwirs of the Rev. Sydney Smith. By his daugh- 
ter, Lady Holland. Edited by Mrs. Austin. 2 vols, 
$2. 
Essays and Reviews. By Rev. Albert Barnes. 
2 vols. $2. 

The Poetry and Mystery of Dreams. By Charles 
G. Leland. {[2mo. $1. 

Ouktield ; or, Fellowship in the East. By W. D. 
Arnold. 16mo. 

For sale by 

WILLIAM S.& ALFRED MARTIEN, 
144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
sep 8—3t 


lH] EMAN’S INSTITUE AND EDGEHILL 
SCHOOL.—The Rev. James S. Heim expects 

to take charge of the Edgehill Grammar School, 

at Princeton, New Jersey. Consequently the He- 

man’s Institute will not be re-opened as announced 

by advertisement in the Presbyterian of last week. 
sep S—lIt 


By 


ACRED MUSIC.—A Class for instruction in 
Sacred Music, by Mr. Mason Kinda!, whois so 
well known as an unusually successful teacher, will 
meet next Tuesday evening in the Lecture-room 
the Second Presbyterian Church, Seventh street be- 
low Arch, Philadelphia, at half-past seven o’clock. 
A Class of young children will be taught by Mr. 
Kindal in the same room, at five o’clock, P. M., of 
the same day. Each class to meet weekly at the 
saine time and place. sep 8—lIt 


RLYLE AND COMTE REFUTED.—THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE, Social and Individual. 

By Peter Bayne, M. A. 1t2mo, cloth, $1.25. 
Contents AnD PLan.—Paat I. Statement. Chap- 
ter 1. The Individual Life. Chapter 2. The Social 
Life. Part Il. Exposrriow awp ILtusTRation. 
Book I. Christianity the Basis of Social Life. Chap~- 
ter 1. First Principles. Chapter 2. Howard and 
the Rise of Philanthropy. Chapter 3. Wilberforce 
and the Development of Philanthropy. Chapter 4, 
Budgett, the Christian Freeman. Chapter 5. The 
Social Problem uf the Age, and one or two Hints 
towards its Solution. Book II. Christianity the 
Basis of Individual Life. Chapter |. Introductory; 
a few words on Modern Doubt. Chapter 2. Joha 
Foster. Chapter 3. Thomas Arnold. Chapter 4. 
Thomas Chalme.s. Parr III. Ovttoox. Chapter 
1. The Positive Philosophy. Chapter 2. Pantheistie 

Spiritualism. Chapter 3. Genera) Conclusion. 


Just published by 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 
sep 8—tf 59 Washington street, Boston. 


OUNT HOLLY FEMALE SEMINARY—Mount 
Holly, Burlington county, New Jersey.—Lo- 
cation unusually healthful. Numbeflimited. Early 
application desirable. The School will re-open on 
the Ist of October, and continue till the middle of 
July, with short intermissions at Christmas and 
Easter. 

Treams—Tuition, board, fuel, lights, use of bed 
and bedding, towels, and table napkins, per scho- 
Jastic year, $200. Washing, 37} cents per dozen. 
Payment semi-annually in advance. Music, Draw- 
ing, Ancient and Modern Languages, extra. Cir 
culars may be obtained by application to 

C. C. Cuisuan, Principal. 

N. B. Requested —— that the pupils be 
furnished with plain, substantial clothing. 

sep 8—4At 
ITTENHOUSE ACADEMY—In the new Build- 

ing of the City Institute, Northeast corner of 
Chestnut and Eighteenth streets, Philadelphia, ( En- 
trance on Eighteenth street. )—Boys are prepared for 
college, or for a business life. The Institution has 
a department for instruction in the primary branch- 
es. The next session will commence on Monday, 
September 3d. Circulars may be obtained at the. 
Academy, and at the office of the Presbyterian, No. 
144 Chestnut street, 
LUCIUS BARROWS, 
JOHN H. WESTCOTT,¢ Principals. 

Rererences.—Rev. John Maclean, D. D., Presi- 
dent of the College of New Jersey; Rev. M, B. 
Hope, D. D., Princeton, New Jersey. Rev. a 
A. Boardman, D. D., Rev. Albert Barnes, Rev. E. P. 
Rogers, D. D., J. D. White, M. D., James Dunlap, 
Samuel T. Bodine, George H. Stuart, William 8. 
Martien, Philadelphia. sep 8—13t® 


NGLISH, CLASSICAL, AND MATHEMATI- 
CAL SCHOOL.—William R. McAdam, A. M 
will commence, on September 10th, the second 
year of his English, Classical, and Mathematical 
Academy. The number of pupils is limited to 
twenty-five, thus securing to all his immediate care 
and instruction. The Rooms, formerly occupied by 
the Presbyterian Institute, are at the Southwest 
corner of Twelth and Chestnut streets, the entrance 
Special reference is made to 
the Professors of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Circulars may be obtained at the Bookstore of 
Messrs. William S. & Alfred Martien, 144 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia; and further particulars at his 
residence, No. 12 City Row, Eleventh street, below 
Vine. WILLIAM R. McADAM, 
sep 8—tf 


ERTH AMBOY CLASSICAL AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTE.—A. T. Wueecer, A.M., 
Principal and Proprietor.—T his Institution, formere 
ly known as the Perth Amboy -eminary, ie located 
at Perth Amboy, New Jersey, on the great thorough- 
fare between New York and Philadelphia, and oa 
Telegraph line. The establishment is retired, ele- 
vated, with a fine sea-breeze, spacious, commo- 
dious, and well-furnished and ventilated; also an 
ample Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus, and 
Library—a!! at a cost of $12,000. 

The course of instruction is designed to fit bo 
for college and business, and is practical, tbo , 
and as extensive as the student may desire. 1 
Military system will, as soon as practicable, be im 
troduced ; but only the sons of parents desiring it, 
will be expected to conform to it. : . 

The Principal, having held a Professorship of 
Mathematics in a Southern Military Inetitute, and 
that ef Ancient Languages and Belles Lettres ia 
Southern University, with many years’ experience 
in teaching, confidently hopes that he, with an able 
corps of Instructors, can satiefy the reasonable ex 
pectations of an enlightened and Christian public. 

The scholastic year has two sessions of five 
months each, commencing on the first Mondays 

ber and May. 
ae board and tuition, escept Modera 
Languages and Music, $200 per annum, payable 
quarterly in advance. Modern Languages, each, 
$6; Music, $12 per quarter. other char gee. 
For further particulars apply to Principal for Circa- 
lars. 

Rereeaceces.—Rev. B. Cory, A. M., Perth Am- 
boy, New Jersev; Rev. N. Murray, D. D., Rew D. 
Magie, D. D., Elizabethtown, New Jersey; Rev. J, 
N. McJiltoa, D. Baltimore, Maryland; Profee- 
sor Joseph Henry, LL.D., Secretary Smithsoniag 
Institute, District of Columbia; Rev. Je L. Reg~ 
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wall, with Sketches of Life and Churacter on the 
Isthmus. By Robert Tomes. New York, 1855, 
- Harper & Brothers. 18mo, pp. 246. 
- A very pleasant, lively little volume, giving 
graphic views of that narrow strip of land which has 
in late years been playing so conspicuous a part in 
finking the world together, and is destined to grow 
cer ype in future. Persons bound for Cali- 
ia, as well as those interested in the commer- 
ciel relations of the Isthmus, and indeed all who 
care for narratives of personel adventure, will be 
pleased with these picturesque and often humorous 
sketches. It is to be regretted that so pleasant a 
writer should be so much addicted to brandy and 
profaneness. 
PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


' The Presbyterian (New-school) Quarterly Re- 
view for September, contains—1!, The Reformed 


- Chorches in relation to Church History. 2. Old 


and New Theology. 3. The General Assembly of 
1855. 4. Effective Preaching; the want of Time. 


' 8. The Fragmentary Age of Literature. 6. Book 


Notices. We may possibly have something to say 
as to one or more of these articles hereafter. Most 
of them will rank well as to ability, and are in strik- 
ing contrast with the feebleness and puerility dis- 
played in that on “The General Assembly,” and in 
one or more articles of every number of this Review. 

_Blackwood’s Magazine for August, republished 
by Leonard Scott & Co., New York, is the best 
number we have seen for years. The first article 
gives a very graphic and interesting view of matters 
and things in the Baltic. 

' « Why will ye Die?” is the title of a pamphlet 
contsining two discourses by the Rev. Alfred Nevin 
of Lancaster, Pennsylvania. They are earnest and 
faithful exhibitions of practical scriptural truth, hav- 
ing direct reference to the heart and conscience. 

' « Honourable Old Age” is the title of a discourse 
delivered in the Second Presbyterian Church, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, by the Rev. M. D. Hoge, D.D., on 
the occasion of the death of Captain Benjamin Shep- 
pard. It is an affectionate and handsome tribute to 
a venerable and greatly valued servant of God. An 
extract will be found on our first page. 

- We have received the Baccaleureate sermon of 
the Rev. J. W. Scott, D. D., President of Washing- 
ton College, Pennsylvania, preached June 17th; and 
also a sermon before the Society of Inquiry of that 
Institution, on the evening of the same 
day, by the Rev. S. J. Wilson. Both discourses 
are sensible exhibitions of appropriate truth. Their 
effect on their delivery was such as to lead to their 
publication in the permanent form in which they 
now appear. 

Harpers’ Magazine for September is a capital 
number. “Pictures of the Russians” is profusely 
illustrated. “Something about the Mosquitos” 
contains liberal extracts from Bard’s entertaining 
« Weaikna;” and « Early Printing and Printers” is 
very interesting and instructive—giving as it does 


a complete sketch, with illustrations of the typo- | 


graphical art from the beginning. 

_ A pamphlet on the Provision that should be made 
for the Children of Missionaries, has been laid on 
our table. We presume it is from the pen of a Mis- 
sionary. The author earnestly recommends the 
establishment of schools in this country, specially 
for the education of the children of Foreign Mis- 
sionaries. Whilst we believe that the Church is 
bound to care for and educate the children of her 
devoted servants who have gone abroad, we cannot 
at present perceive the necessity for separate schools 
for them. | 


Wetting Brick. 


_ It is important that every one engaged in 
building should be well informed in regard to 
the durability-of materials. We publish the 
following from an exchange paper: 
Very few people, or even builders, are 
aware of the advan of wetting bricks be- 
fore laying them, or if aware of it, they do not 
practice it; for of the many houses now in pro- 
gress in this city, there are very few in which 
wet bricks are used. A wall twelve inches 
thick, built of good mortar, with bricks well. 
soaked, is stronger in every respect than one 
sixteen inches thick builtdry. The reason of 
this is, that if the bricks are well saturated 
with water, they will not abstract from the 
mortar the moisture which is necessary to its 
crystallization, and on the contrary, they will 
unite chemically with the mortar, and become 
as solid as arock. On the other hand, if the 
bricks are put up dry, they immediately take 
the moisture from the mortar, leaving it to 
dry and harden, and the consequence is, that 
when a building of this description is taken 
down, the mortar from it is like so much sand. 
—Scientific American. 


Commercial Value of Insects. 


The cochineal insect, from which a beau- 
tifal scarlet dye is obtained, is imported 
to the extent of 1000 tons annually, the 
value of which is estimated at $745,000. 
From the silk worm we obtain no less than 
2716 tons of silk, 2206 tons of which are in 
the raw state, and are manufactured in this 
country; the remaining 510 tonsare already 
fabricated. When we consider that this 
quantity is the consumption of one country 
it appears surprising how the industry o 
man could collect and it 
into rich and gorgeous attire. One thou- 
sand tons of shells are imported, the 
whole of which is manufactured into buttons 
and.stads. “For better or for worse,” we 
import no less than 8,000,000 leeches.— 


Origin of Puffing. 
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'| grave legislative 


. One spske, with quivering lip, 

| Of « fair freighted ship, 

With all his household to the deep gone down ; 
But one had wilder wo 


For fer-off hills whereon its joy had been. 


Some talked of vanished gold, 
Some of proud honours told, 
Some spake of friends that were their trust no more; 
And one of a green grave 
Beside a foreign wave 
That made him sit so lonely on the shore. 


But when their tales were done, 
There spake among them one, 

A stranger, seeming from all sorrow free— 
« Sad losses have ye met, 
But mine is heavier yet, 

For a believing heart bath gone from me.” 


« Alas!” these pilgrims said, 
For the living and the dead, 
For fortune’s cruelty, for love’s sure cross, 
For the wrecks of land and sea! 
But, however it came to thee, 
Thine, stranger, is life’s last and heaviest loss.” 


Cruelty to Animals, 


At the instance of the Scottish Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, a coal 
merchant was brought before the sitting 
magistrates, on the charge of cruelly treat- 
ing a mare by keeping ber at work while 
suffering from several sores which came in 
contact with the barness, viz: one on the 
near side of the back, measuring six inches 
by four; also another on the off side of the 
back, measuring four inches by three. There 
were likewise five sores on the poor animal’s 
breast and shoulders. The said party being 
convicted, was fined in $2.50 and $1.25 of 
costs, which were paid. A want of the know- 
ledge of horses was pled as an extenuation of 


the case. A person deficient in this may 


unwittingly either ill-use, or cruelly burt a 
horse by over-loading, over-driving, or by. 
working him in an improper vebicle or har- 
ness, &c.; but in a question of lacerated 
skin and flesh every body of common sense 
is a competent judge.—Ldinburgh Witness. 


Music in Schools, 


Why is it that the science of music 
has never yet been introduced into the 
Common Schools more generally? Some 
persons, perhaps, may think it a stran 
idea, that vocal music should be taught in 
these primary schools—but such an idea is 
no new thing. It is taught in many, if not 
all the Common Schools in the Eastern 
States, with beneficial results. We believe 
it is generally conceded by physicians, that 
moderate exercise in singing has a healthy 
tendency—that it fills, expands, and gives 
strength to the lungs. It is the only exer- 
cise which will develope the full powers and 
compass of the voice, and bring its perfect 
sound under the control of the mind; and, 
therefore, we are of opinion that it may aid 
greatly in making good readers and speak- 
ers. If this be so, why neglect so import- 
ant a branch of study. Again, if it were 
taught in the schools, its exercises would be 
a relaxation of the constant stretch of mind 
in other studies, and would enable the pupil 
to re-commence those studies with renewed 
vigour and new energy. At the same time 
the pupil will acquire a knowledge of a 
science, which is not only adesirable accom- 
plishment, but which is useful in the rugged 
pathway of life. It is said that, 

“‘ Music the fiercest grief can charm, 
And the severest disarm. 
Music can soften pain to ease, 
And make despair and madness please ; 
Our joys below it can improve, 
And antedate the bliss above.” 


An Englishman on the House of 
Representatives, 


A book of travels, entitled America and 
the Americans, has just appeared in Lon- 
don, from the pen of W. i. Baxter. The 
views of this country are in general favour- 
able. After paying a tribute of respect to 
the comparative dignity of the United States 
Senate, where he was present during the 
discussion of the Oregon question, in the 
spring of 1846, he thus transfers to paper 
the picture of the House of Representatives 
as it fell on his eye: 

“Let us cross the lobby, and, penetra- 
ting into another wing of the noble Capitol, 
enter the House of Representatives. How 
changed the scene! The Speaker sits vainly 
endeavouring to obtain order; an honour- 
able gentleman in possession of the chair is 
addressing to a few intimates around him a 
speech really intended for the edification of 
his constituents in the West, at all events 
wholly inaudible amidst the babel of tongues 
which amazes the stranger. The other 
members are collected in groups laughing 
and talking aloud, reading the newspapers, 
walking up and down the floor, sitting chew- 
ing tobacco with their legs on the backs of 
chairs, or pitching wafers and paper pellets 
at each other out of the inkstands. To 
make confusion worse confounded, it is the 
practice, on finishing a despatch, or letter in- 
tended for the post-office, or for delivery in 
the building, to summon the boys employed 
as messengers by striking the flat side of 
the epistle with great force on the desk, and 
thereby roducing a sound like the sharp 
report of a musket. One might as well 
harangue an audience below the precipice of 
Niagara, or during a heavy vm as 
endeavour to make himself beard in such an 
indecorous assembly. Yet now and then a 
comparative lull takes place, and during 
these angel’s visits I heard the shrill tones 
of old eh Quincy Adams, the graceful 
periods of Winthrop, and the business-like 
statements of Joseph R. Ingersoll. There 
are clever men, and easy and correct speak- 
ers in this curious crowd, sitting side by 
side with persons of limited education and 
gifts, persons of similar taste and attain- 
ments to the honourable member, who, dur- 
ing one of my visits, began his oration with 
the striking sentence —“ Mr. Speaker, I am 
no Jawyer; no, sir; I am a harness maker, 
and proud to confess it.” 

And can we wonder at the scenes some- 
times witnessed here, when we consider the 
character of the constituencies, and the dis- 
tricts from whence the legislators come; 
lumber men from the cold forests of Maine ; 
demagogues sent by the low Irish of New 
York; cross-breeds between Spaniards and 
Indians from the swamps of Florida; French 
Creoles from New Orleans; wild frontier 
settlers from the Red River; stolid Germans 
from Upper Pennsylvania; pioneers of the 
wilderness from the banks of the Missouri; 
Saxons and Dutch, Italians and Celts—a 
motley representation of nations, peoples, and 
tongues, as varied as that which surrounded 
Napoleon in the senith of his success, or visi- 
ted London during the Exhibition of 1851. 
Then the eight dollars per diem allotted to 
each representative, enable men to enter the 
House who are not independent; western 
farmers, as well as New York merchants, 

mechanics, no less than the planters 
of the South. All ranks and conditions of 
life, semploymente, professions, and trades, 
may fir mselves represented in this de- 
liberative paragon to which we may appro- 
priately apply the language of Burke to the 
National Assembly of ce:—“‘It has 
not even the physi omy and aspect of a 
y——nec color imperii, 


nec frons erat ulla senatus.”” Yet, uncouth 
and singular as areits manners, it is a faith- 


ful mirror of country itself; among 
backwoodsmen in frieze garments, and seedy 
looking individuals whose coats want but- 
tons, and are rather the worse of the wear, 
may be found those who have attended the 
levees at St. James’s, and danced in the 
Tuilleries with the Court dames of France— 

of eee and accomplishments, who 
in troublous times, make themselves heard 
above the din caused by rudeness and ignor- 
ance, and who, too few in number to give 
a general tone to the deliberations, once 
and again, by the force of talent and superior 
education, recall the assembly to order and 
self-respect.” 


Music by Steam-Power. 


Joshua ©. Stoddard of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, has constructed an instrument for 
making music by steam. It consists of a 
series of whistles like those used on loco- 
motives. These whistles are made of differ- 
ent sizes, 80 as to produce the desired tone 
corresponding with each note, &. This 
completes the machine, with the exception 
of a cylinder similar to those used in a com- 
mon hand-organ or music-box, containing 
cogs which, when properly arranged, will, 
when turned by hand or otherwise, operate 
upon the valves in such a manner as to play 
any tune desired by simply changing the 
position of cogs, which are intended to be 
movable. 

One of these instruments ean be heard 
from ten to twenty-five miles on the water, 
and every note will be perfect and full. 
We heard the inventor play Rosalie on it, 
and it looked like “ getting off tall notes’’ 
mechanically. This invention is so com- 
pletely under the control of the operator, 
that were it arranged with a key-board simi- 
lar to a piano, it would obey the slightest 
touch, and a child could play slow or quick 
tunes, every note of which might be heard 
several miles. It is the design of the in- 
venter to place these instruments upon loco- 
motives and steamboats. It would appear 
rather novel to John Bull to hear Yankee 
Doodle from one of our ocean steamers as 
she was about to enter a British port, (say 
twenty miles,) and it would remind a Yan- 
kee of his jack-knife to hear Sweet Home 
from the same vessel on its return to New 
York or Boston. The inventor, if it meets 
the expectations of most who have seen it, 
will alter the tone of public demonstration 
on important occasions very essentially. 


Arsenic Smokers. 


Travellers have already given accounts of 
the arsenic eaters of the Reathien moun- 
tains. This drug gave them blooming com- 
plexions, and enabled them to endure long 
ascending walks on the mountains without 
overtaxing their lungs. They had, how- 
ever, to increase the dose continually, and 
life closed between the two alternatives, to 
stop and die of inanition, or go on and per- 
ish of the efvess. 

A correspondent of the New York Tri- 
bune, speaking of the same habit, refers to 
the statements of M. Montigny, French 
Consul in China, in reference to the use of 
arsenic by the Chinese. He says they 
mingle it in their smoking tobacco. The 
custom is peculiar to certain provinces, and 
so common that, according to the testimony 
of the missionaries who lived a long time 
there, tobacco free from arsenic is not sold. 
The same witnesses assured the Consul that 
the arsenic smokers were stout fellows, with 
“ lungs like a blacksmith’s bellows, and rosy 
as cherubs.” 

The publication of Montigny’s statement 
has called out a letter from Dr. Londa, who 
announces that some years ago, in the course 
of a discussion at the Academy of Medicine, 
on the agents to be employed to cure tuber- 
cular consumption, he told the assembled 
doctors that he had found but one success- 
ful means of combatting that dreadful dis- 
ease; that means was the smoking of arse- 
nic. The doctor reaffirms his commenda- 
tion of his remedy. How singular it would 
be, if a remedy for the wide-spread plague 
of consumption were to be found in the coun- 
ter-poison of this horrid and inexplicable 
habit ! 


Arab Oddities, 


An Arab, entering a house, removes his 
shoes, but not his hat. He mounts his 
horse upon the right side, while the wife 
milks her cows upon the left side. With 
him, the point of a pin is its head, while its 
head is made its heel. His head must be 
wrapped up warm, even in summer, while 
his feet may well enough go naked in win- 
ter. Every article of merchandize which is 
liquid he weighs, but measures wheat, bar- 
ley, and a few other articles. He reads and 
writes from right to left, but figures are read 
from left to right. He eats almost nothing 
at breakfast, about as much for dinner, but 
after the work of the day is done, sits down 
to a hot meal swimming in oil, or, better 

et, boiled butter. His sons eat with him, 

ut the females of the house wait till his 
lordship is done. He rides his me 
when travelling, his wife walking bebind. 
He laughs at the idea of walking in the 
street with his wife, or of ever vacating his 
seat for a woman. He knows no use for 
chairs, tables, knives, or even spoons, unless 
they are wooden ones. Bedsteads, bureaus, 
and fire-places may be put in the same cate- 
gory. If he is an artisan, he does his work 
sitting, perhaps a his toes to hold what 
his hands are engaged upon. He drinks cold 
water like a sponge, but never bathes in it, 
unless his home be on the seashore. Is 
rarely seen drunk—too seldom speaks the 
truth—is deficient in affection for his kin- 
dred—has little curiosity and no imitation 
—no wish to improve his mind—no desire 
to surround himself with the comforts of 
life. 


Ascents of Mont Blane. 


A party, consisting of a young English- 
man named Ramsay and six guides, has 
effected the ascent of Mont Blanc from Cor- 
mayem, on the Italian side. For more than 
fifty years attempts have been made to as- 
cend from the southern side of the mountain, 
but, till now, without success. The party 
started from Cormayem on Monday, July 
30, at five A.M., reached the top of the Col 
du Géant at twelve, where they rested an 
hour, proceeding thence across the Mer de 
Glace to the Aiguille du Midi, on the north 
side of the chain, overlooking Chamounix, 
and considerably above the Grands Mulets. 
This was the intended sleeping place, a 
rocky pile surrounded by snow. A wall of 
stones was hastily erected as a shelter from 
the wind, which was high and bitterly cold; 
crowded together like sheep, the party hug- 
ged themselves under their blankets, in vain 
seeking to obtain a little sleep. Comfortless 
as their sleeping place was, they durst not 
quit it till five o’clock, when the sun had 
acquired a little force. They then proceeded 
to ascend the Mont Blanc de Jacul, a lofty 
and exceedingly steep ridge of snow. Three 
hours of painful ascent brought the party to 
the summit, every step being cut with the 

test care, as the slightest slip would 
ave been fatal. From the summit they de- 
scended into a hollow lying between the 
Mont Blanc de Jacul and the Mont Maudit, 
the chief obstacle to be overcome. This was 
another slope of frozen snow, 1200 to 1500 
feet in height, without the slightest break, 
except an occasional crevasse, from top to 
bottom of its icy steep. After two hours and 
a half, the party found themselves within 
fifty yards of the summit, where the dan 
ze the difficulty became still greater. Ten 
feet of snow presented emtabven rfectly 
surmounted by a glistening 
nk scarcely less inclined than a Nv. orthamp- 
tonshire steeple; this formed a barrier which 
had, as yet, defied escalade. However, the 
two boldest guides, (chamois hunters) Mock- 
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et and Perrod, cut a path across the face of 
the perpendicular part, and then climbed 
straight to the summit. Here the diffical- 
ties were at an end, as an descent led 
to the foot of the dome of Mont Blane, 
down which another party, from Chamounix, 
were at that moment descending. Only 
three of the guides, with the traveller, 
reached the dome. The descent was com- 
menced ‘at half-past one P.M. Down the 
Mont Maudit the greatest precautions were 
required, the party descending with their 
faces towards the mountain, as down a wall. 
This lasted two hours. A slight ascent, and 
then another similar descent of an hour, 
brought the party to the Aiguille du Midi. 
At eight P.M. the party reached the Col du 
Géant, where they rested three hours, and 
they then commenced descending the rocks 
by moonlight, as the cold was too severe to 
remain. At one they halted, and resumed 
again at half-past four, reaching Cormayem 
at eight on Wednesday morning, after fifty- 
three hours’ absence. 

Mr. William Young of Belfast, and Colo- 
nel Hardinge made the ascent of Mont Blane 
on the 30th and 31st of July. A friend of 
the former gentleman, who writes an account 
of the ascent to the Belfast Mercury, says 
that the Grands Mulets are terribly “ in- 
fested with fleas, so that when he attempted 
to get rest, he was fairly driven out of the 
place.” 


The Great Iron Steamship. 


In the the great iron steamship, now build- 
ing on the Thames, London, the whole of the 
vessel has been formed of a double “ skin” 
of iron, with an intervening space of three 
feet; the material is disposed of longitudi- 
nally, by which the fabric is rendered 
stronger; and the outer “skin” might be 
rent or torn against a rock without causin 
the ship to leak, if the inner one inbioal 
unbroken. Not only is the ship divided 
transversely into ten compartments, but two 
longitudinal bulkheads of iron run fore and 
aft, about forty feet wide apart. By these 
iron party walls the whole ship is portioned 
out into so many fire proof apartments, as to 
be good security against fire. 


St. Petersburg, the German Town. 


St. Petersburg, though now one hundred 
and fifty years old, has not yet been acknow- 
ledged by the mass of the Russian people, 
who regard it as a city of foreigners, and 
style it ‘“ Niemetzkoe Gorod,” or the Ger- 
man town. The non-Russ portion of the 
inhabitants is, in fact, unusually large and 
various, as evidenced not only by the ap- 
pearance of those whom you meet in the 
streets, but by the simple fact that the shop- 
keepers in the Nevsky and other large tho- 
roughfares, invite the customers by sign- 
boards, having inscriptions in the four lan- 
guages of the five great powers, English, 

rench, German, and Russian. The sign- 
boards give a peculiar aspect to the Russian 
city, for besides their written devices, they 
appeal to the unlearned by elaborate dis- 
play of the art pictorial. However little 
the grocer may possess inside his shop, he 
will have a large and splendid painting, re- 
presenting sugar-loaves, pickle jars, dried 
and fresh fruits, and whatever else is grate- 
ful to the taste. The tailor announces his art 
generally by a huge pair of painted scissors, 
sometimes by a colossal copy from a print 
in the Journal des Modes, whence the mil- 
liner likewise draws the splendid decorations 
of her door-post.—Hurrison’s Nine Years’ 
Residence in Russia. 


STeaAM PLovGHs AND CULTIVATORS.— 
The English farmers, chagrined that the 
Yankees stepped in, and, as they say, stole 
the idea of a grain-reaper from them, and 
now reap all the honours, are determined 
not to be caught napping a second time. 
The leading English agricultural journals 
are discussing the matter, with a good deal 
of spirit, and liberal prizes are offered for 
the most successful steam cultivator. One, 
of a thousand dollars, is to be awarded at 
the next meeting of the Royal Agricultural 
Society. What are American mechanics 
doing towards applying steam to the soil 
tilling? Here is a fine field for some one. 
Steam, and not animal muscles, is speedil 
to become the moving power before clod.- 
breakers, and the man who first successfully 
yokes the steam-chest to the plough, will 
reap a rich harvest. Notwithstanding the 
present interest awakened abroad, we pre- 


dict that that man now lives on this side of 
the Atlantic.—New York puper. 


TRIMMING TREES.—As soon as haying is 
over, fruit trees of all kinds may be trimmed. 
Now is the time to expect the wounds to 
heal rapidly, as the trees make wood fast at 
this season. Never cut off large limbs from 
fruit trees unless you choose to induce pre- 
mature decay. You cannot do worse than 
to cut off large limbs. If there are too 
many of them, let them remain while you 
thin out the twigs that are not too large to 
bear fruit. Let no man with heavy boots 
climb your trees. Pliable shoes are much 
better than boots. Nails in boots may do 
to go on ice, but they are quite too hard for 
the limbs and bark of fruit trees.—Massa- 
chusetts Ploughman. 


To Crean Guiass.—Take finely pulver- 
ized indigo, dip into a linen rag moistened 
with vinegar, wine, or water, and apply it 
briskly to the glass. Wipe off and polish 
with dry cloths. This method of cleanin 
window glass imparts a brilliant polish, — 
is far more expeditiously accomplished than 
cleaning with soap suds or whitening. 


FLoweR GARDEN AND S#HRUBBERY.— 
Keep every thing neat and clean in this de- 
partment. Roll and mow the lawn twice a 
month, and clean and roll the gravel walks. 
Clip box edgings and hedges. Head down 
all plants out of flower, and hoe and clean 
all dug ground, flower beds, &c. 

Dahlias should be occasionally pruned of 
superfluous shoots, and if fine flowers are 
wanted, they should be mulched and wa- 
tered 


White Lilies should be taken up this 
month. 

Japan Lilies, coming into bloom, should 
be carefully staked and shaded from the hot 
sun. 

Carnations and Picotees should be layered 
now. 

Hollyhocks should be propagated by cut- 
tings from the suckers at the root. 

Gladioluses coming into bloom should be 
staked up. 

Roses, and various other shrubs, may be 
layered now, if more stock is wanted. 

Seeds of Pansies may be yet planted for 
spring bloom. 

Turnips.—The Yellow Aberdeen grows 
nearly as large, is almost as good a keeper, 
and is about as nutricious as the ruta baga. 
It should be sown in drills two or three feet 
apart, and be well supplied with rotted barn- 

ard manure, guano, superphosphate, or 
ne dust. 

The Strap Leaf Red Top is a flat turnip, 
solid, sweet, and good. It may be sown to 
the middle of August, broad cast, in well 
prepared ground as above. 

he Purple Top is also a flat turnip, of 
good quality, and may be sown still later. 

Prepare the ground well if you wish a 
quick growth, and good crops. 

OrIGIN OF VEGETABLES.— Asia has given 
hemp, the cherry, the peach, the French 
bean, the onion, rhubarb, mint, the mul- 
berry, the citron, the lime, the orange, the 
chestnut, the pine of Siberia, the pine of 
Jerusalem, the plane-tree of the Kast, the 
aloe, the rose of Provence, the mallow rose, 
the millet, the cypress, and so forth. Grain 
and buckwheat we get from the Levant, and 
the olive from Africa. Europe has bor- 
rowed from America the potato, the maize, 


| tobacco, the banana, the strawberry, the 


medlar-tree, and a hundred other trees, 
fruits, plants, and flowers. 


Spare THE Braps.—The yellow bird and 
the | tees bird are two of the best friends 
the farmer has, each of them being mortal 
enemies to the midge or weevil, who de- 
posits its in the wheat. The little 
cherry bird is slaughtered in great numbers 
every year, from a notion that he is carrying 
off the fruit, when, in fact, he is only de- 
stroying the larva or worm which has hatched 
from the egg of the curculi. 


TRIAL OF REAPING MACHINES IN Paris. 
—A trial of American, French, and Eng- 
lish machines for cutting and gathering up 
corn, hay, &c., took place on Thursday at 
Trappes, Count de Gasparin presiding.— 
There were nine machines on the ground— 
two French, four American, and three Eng- 
lish. At a given signal, they commenced 
their trial, which was to cut down 1733 
square yards of oats. The American ma- 
chine of McCormick completed its task in a 
masterly manner in seventeen minutes, the 
second American machine took twenty-three 
minutes, and the third twenty-four minutes. 
The other machines took from thirty-four 
minutes to one hour and twenty minutes to 
perform their work. The next trial was to 
cut down and gather up a given quantity of 
lucerne, when the Ae a: of victory again 
fell to the machine of McCormick. 7 


A PortasLe Stove.—A new portable 
stove is described in the London Morning 
Journal. It is made of thin wrought iron, 
without any flue, and may be used upon 
any table or in any room. The fuel em- 
— is cocoanut stearine in cakes, burnt 

y means of six wicks introduced into a tin 
dish, made exactly to containit. No smoke 
is produced, and the stove is capable of boil- 
ing, baking, and troiling, and the whole is 
comprised in a cube of ae sixteen inches. 
The cost of fuel burnt is at the rate of one 
penny per hour, a cake lasting eight hours. 


Trees at THE Sipe or Rattways.—The Aus- 
trian Government requests the directors of the 
railways in the empire to plant young trees, of 
a description indicated, at convenient distances 
along the lines, intending them eventually to 
replace the posts upon which telegraphic wires 
are at present affixed. If this plan should be 
adopted in the United States, a graceful tree 
would take the place and perform the service 
of the unsightly poles which are to be seen 
along our railways and public roads.— Am. Ag. 


GHILDABNS COLUMN. 


For the Presbyterian. 
A CHILD’S PRAYER. 


By the late Mrs. Sarah E. Little of Merrimack, N. H. 


A trustful little child that loves, 
And leaves all to his Father’s care— 
That all his Father’s deeds approve, 
Nor once to grieve or murmur dare; 
Such, Saviour, let me ever be— 
Such my relation unto thee. 


Make me a gentle little child, 

Who knows but one on earth to love; 
And who, amid the deserts wild, 

Dares not without his Father move; 
But clasping close the outstretched hand, 
Treads firmly on the shifting sand. 


O! tend me as a wearied child, 
And let me lie upon thy breast, 
And with thy voice of love beguiled, 
Forget the foes that would molest ; 
With gentlest voice, O lull each fear— 
With kindest hand, O dry each tear. 


Thus, Jesus, Saviour, let me be 
Not only child-like in my will; 
But thine own child, a child of thee, 
Whose love alone my breast can fill; 
And if thy child, thine heir at last, 
When earth, and grief, and care are past. 


For the Presbyterian. 
A PLANT OF HEAVENLY GROWTH. 


School had commenced, and ma’ said that 
little Mary should go to school for the first 
time. Mary was quite young, not over five 
years old, but still she was willing to go; both 
because she would always do what ma’ told 
her, and because she was anxious to learn to 
read. No sooner had she entered school than 
she showed a remarkable disposition and abili- 
ty to learn whatever could be expected from a 
child of her years. As she was the youngest 
of the pupils, she said her lessons for awhile 
by herself; but it was not Jong before she 
asked to join a class considerably ahead of her 
in age and advancement. To this the teacher 
agreed, for he was confident she could keep up, 
and he would do any thing to gratify her ; for 
he was highly pleased with her disposition and 
behaviour. Indeed, all the children at school 
loved her. No one could see her brilliant blue 
eye, her serene, loveable, and modest counte- 
nance, without loving her dearly. 

She was then so pleased and proud of her 
promotion that she would strive more eagerly 
than ever to master her task, and she seldom 
failed. Although allowed to go out and play 
whenever she pleased, she always took care to 
learn her lesson first, aud then to be in her 
place when called on to recite. And it is 
hardly worth while to add, that she never at 
any time behaved naughtily, nor said any 
thing but what was proper, nor did any thing 
to displease her schoolmates or the teacher, or 
that was wrong in itself; for besides being 
taught at home by precept and example to do 
what was right, her own sweet and amiable 
nature led her to do what was right and agree- 
able. How touching to listen to her sweet 
voice repeating in thoughtful though youthful 
accents, ‘Our Father which art in heaven,” 
and other pretty prayers which all good parents 
learn their children! 

But, children, little Mary is no more! Her 
Heavenly Father sent for her, as he had a bet- 
ter right to her than her earthly parents. She 
is now in the presence of that Saviour whose 
name she was early taught to lisp. She has 
no need any more of prayers; they are turned 
into praises to Him who put his hands on little 
children and blessed them. 

During her sickness she manifested that obe- 
dience to parents, and that affection and love 
for others which characterized her in health. 
When asked by her papa to take something 
good to make her well, she would answer, 
“ Wait, pa’, and I will take it in a little while;” 
the little while being expired, the potion was 
unhesitatingly taken. 

Even to the very last, when her head lay so 
low on her pillow, she had not forgotten to in- 
quire about little Annie her sister, and her 
little cousin Jimie, who were both afflicted 
with the same disease, but like heavenly 
plants were transplanted from this to a more 
genial soil before Mary herself. Thus within 
a very short time these three little lambs were 
gathered into the fold, doubtless a source of 
present sorrow to their afflicted parents, but 
not a sorrow without hope. Let them look up 
and behold that “innumerable company which 
no man can number;” let them view “the 
city which shall be full of boys and girls play- 
ing in the streets thereof,” and there they will 
recognize Mary, and Anne, and Jimie. 

DipasKALos, 


I AM GLAD I HAVE GOT THEM. 


Heber was a bright little boy, and although 
his mother was a widow, he had kind friends, 
whom he loved very much; therefore he was 
happy. His blue eyes sparkled with delight 
when any of his aunts or cousins came to visit 
him and his mother. 

One day, when he was about three years old, 
his aunt Lucy came to make them a visit. He 
ran to meet her as usual; but when he saw 
that she had something done up in a paper, he 
could hardly restrain his curiosity to see what 
it might be, not doubting it was something for 
himself or his little sister. At last the paper 
was unfolded, and his aunt presented him a 
pair of nice, home-knit,’ bright red mittens, 
with funny little white specks all over them, 
and a nice white fringe around the wrist. He 
put his little hands into them as quickly as 
possible, and when he found that they were | 
just the right size for him, he fairly shouted . 


for joy. He ran round, showing them to every | 
one he could find. When he had become a 
little more sober, his mother whispered in his 
ear, “My son, thank your aunt Lucy for your 
mittens.” 

Heber looked at his mittens, and then at his 
aunt, and said, “I am glad I’ve got them.” 

“Then thank your aunt for them,” said his 
mother. 

Still, with his eyes fixed on his new mittens, 
he repeated, “I am glad I’ve got them.” 

How many children there are, and grown 
people too, who rejoice in the blessings their 
Heavenly Father is daily and hourly bestowing 
upon them, and yet offer no thanks to him! 
They receive the good things he gives, and in 
the sincerity of their hearts, say, “‘1 am glad I 
have got them;” but they feel no gratitude to 
the Giver. 

Many a farmer, who to-day rejoices that his 
barns are filled with the choicest wheat, for- 
gets to render thanks to the God of heaven, 
who has sent the sunshine and rain, without 
which all his labour would have been in vain. 
It is right that we sbould rejvice in the boun- 
ties of Providence, which are so liberally be- 
stowed this season; but while we rejoice in 
the possession of these bounties, we should 
never furget to thank and praise God, the giver 
of all. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE.—The Christian Life, 
Social and lodividual. By Peter Bayne, A.M. 

$1.25. 

A View of the Scripture Revelations Concerning 

a Future State. By Richard Whately, D.D. 75 cts. 

Christ our Theme and Glory ; being the Inaugural 
Address delivered by Rev. Wm. 8. Plumer, D. D., 
as Professor in the Theologica) Seminary at Alle- 
gheny, Pennsylvania, October 1854. 15 cents. 

A Voice from the Pious Dead of the Medica! Pro- 
fession, or Memoirs of Eminent Physicians. By 
Henry J. Brown, M. D. cents. 

Ella; or, Turning over a New Leaf. By Walter 
Aimwell. 63 cents. 

The Hidden Path. 
of ** Alone.” $1.25. 

Dangers and Duties of Men of Business. By Rev. 
E. P. Kogers, D. D. 15 cts. 

Ilustrated Family Christian Almanac for 1856. 
Price six cents per copy, or 5U cts. per dozen. 

For sale by 

WILLIAM 8S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
sep 1—3t 

ANTED—A SITUATION AS TEACHER.—A 
young Lady, qualified to give instruction in 
the various branches of an English education, and 
also in the Latin language, desires a situation either 
as Assistant in a Female Seminary, or Teacher ina 
private family. Satisfactory references will be 

given. Address ** A. B.” 
sep 1—tf Newark, Delaware. 


By Marion Harland, author 


OPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS.—LINDSAY & 
BLAKISTON, No. 25 South Sixth street, above 
Chestnut, Philadelphia, publish the following valu- 
able School Books, to which they ask the attention 
of teachers and others interested in the cause of ed- 
ucation. 
RUSSELL’S SCHOOL HISTORIES. 

The series consists of 

1, The History of the United States. 

2. The History of England, including Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales. 

3. The History of France. 

4. The History of Greece and Rome, including 
an outline of the History of Judea, Egypt, and Car- 
thage. 

Willement’s Catechism of Familiar Things, and 
the events which led to their discovery and improve- 
ment; with a short explanation of some of the prin- 
cipal phenomena. For the use of schools and pri- 
vate families. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 50 cents. 

My Little Geography, for primary schools and for 
beginners. By Mrs. L.C. Tuthill. With numerous 
illustrations. t6mo. Price 19 cents. 

Mosaique Francaise; ou Choix de Sujets Anec- 
dotiques. Historiques, Litteraires et Scientifiques, 
Tires Pour ta Pinpart d’Auteurs Modernes. Par T. 
Seron, Professor de Langue et de Literature Fran- 
caises a Philadelphia, &c. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 75 
cents. 

JEsop’s Fables in French—A new edition, con- 
taining a Freach and English Dictionary of all the 
words contained in the work, &c. 1 vol. 18mo. 
Price 38 cents. sep 1—tf 


T= UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 

ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY.— 
CHARTER Office 
south-east corner Third and Chestnut streets.—Car- 
ITAL, ascertained value of Premiums and Assets, 
January Ist, 1855, $1,240,629.06.—The eminent 
success which has resulted to this Company arises 
chiefly from its distinctive and simple plan of opera- 
tion, combining stability with security, perpetuity 
and availability. Annual Dividends convertible in 
cash, or appropriated to the payment of premiums. 
Premium payments quarterly, &c., see Prospectus. 

In the Savine Funp VEPARTMENT, Money is re- 
ceived patty. Also, Monpay Evenines on de- 
posit, in large or smal) sums, on which interest is 
allowed of rive ren cent. This is the oldest five 
per cent. interest paying Company in the City and 
State. Money paid back without notice, as usual. 

DIRECTORS, 
Stephen R. Crawford, Pau! B. Goddara, M.D. 
Ambrose W. Thompson, Lawrence Johnson, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHenry, 
Jacob L. Florance, James Devereur, 
William M. Godwin, Gustavus English. 
Sternen R. Caawrorp, President. 
Lawrence Jonnson, Vice-President. 
Purny Fisx, Sec’y and Treasurer. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
Paul B. Goddard, M.D., Alexander C. Hart, M.D. 
7 In attendance at the ffice of the Company, 
daily from 11 o’clock, A. M., to 2 o’clock, P. M. 
oct 25—ly*® 


AMES R. WEBB—Grocer ana Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Cot- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original packages, or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. Also, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags, 
x Goods carefully ked for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. jan 1—tf 


IST No. 2 OF CHOICE, RARE, AND VALU- 
ABLE BOOKS.—Poli Synopsis Criticorum ; 
5 vols., folio, only $15. Lightfoot’s Works, trans- 
lated; 2vols., folio, $15. Trommius’ Concordance 
to the Septuagint; 2 vols., $10. Cary! on the book 
of Job; 12 vols., 4to., $15. Turretini Opera Om- 
nia; 4 vols., old 4to., $8. Critici Sacra; 10 vols., 
folio, $35. Calvin on the New Testament, Latin, 
4 vols., $8. Rosenmuller Scholia in Novum Testa- 
mentum, 5 vols., $5. Kunoil on the Gospel and 
Acts, 4 vols., $4. Pengel’s Gnomen Testamentum, 
2 vols., $5 

Also, for sale, at very low | meee the valuable 
publications of Messrs. T. & T. Clarke of Edinburgh, 
comprising the va'uable works of Hengstenberg, 
Olshausen, Giesler, Havernich, Hagenback, Baum- 
garten, Fairbairn, Steir, &c. 

Also, on hand the well-known publications of 
Messrs. Carter & Brothers, which will be sold at 
their liberal discount to clergymen and students. 
Books sent by mail to all parts of the Union. Par- 
tic. lar attention given to orders from a distance, 
and books imported from Europe by every steamer. 

SMITH & ENGLISH, 
aug 11—tf 36 North Sixth street, Philacelphia. 


PRESBYTERIAN HYMN AND TUNE BOOK. 

—A collection of Favourite Psalms and Hymns, 
and good, old, familiar Tunes, designed for Congre- 
gational Singing in Public Worship, and for Social 
Meetings. Just published by E. Darrow & Bro- 
THER, Rochester, New York, Church Music, with 
selections for the ordinary occasions of Public and 
Social Worship, from the Psalms and Hymns of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

This work is so arranged that it can be used to 
advantage, either alone by itself, or in connection 
with the General Assembly’s Hymn Book. Single 
copies for examination, will be sent, post-paid, to 
any address within 3000 miles, on the receipt of 36 
cents in postage stamps. 

Price by the dozen, $4.50; single, 50 cents. 

aug 18—4t 


ATEST PUBLICATIONS OF THE PRESBY- 

4 TERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 

I. The Christian Ministry not a Priesthood: A 
Sermon preached at the opening of the sessions 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, in Nashville, Tennessee, on Thursday, 
May 17, 1855, by the Rev. H. A. Boardman, 
D. b., the Moderator of the previous Assembly. 
Published by order of the Assembly. 18mo, pp. 84. 
Price 15 cents. 

Il. What is Preshbyterianism? An Address deliver- 
ed before the Presbyterian Historical Society at their 
anniversary meeting in Philadelphia, on Tuesday 
evening, May 1, 1855. By the Rev. Charles Hodge, 
D. D. 18mo, pp. 80. Price 15 cents. 

Ill. The Gospel and Epistles of John: pp. 168. 
64mo. Price 20 cents, gilt; with Prefaces and 
Chronology—a very neat and desirable little pocket 
manual. 

IV On Temptation and the Mortification of Sin 
in Believers: By the Rev. John Owen, D.D., 12mo, 
pp. 306, with a portrait. Price 60 cents. With 

refatory notices by the Rev. W. H. Gould of Edin- 
Cerail These valuable works have long been out 
of print in this country. 

V. The Shorter Catechism with Scripture Proofs, 
translated into German for the Board. Price 5 cts. 

A copy of any of the above works will be sent by 
mail, free of postage, for the prices named. 

TERMS OF SALE. 

The former cash terms having been found incon- 
venient to calculate, the Board have fixed upon the 
following: 

On all purchases amounting to $12 or upwards, 
for which the cash is paid when the books are or- 
dered, a discount of 25 per cent. shall be allowed. 

On sums less than $12 no discount is allowed 
except to booksellers, ministers, and theologica 
students of any denomination, who are entitled toa 
discount of 20 per cent. 

Large amounts are entitled to 20 per cent. dis- 
count, and six months’ credit on approved security. 
When any part of a credit bill is paid before matu- 
rity, a further discount on the net amount, at the 
rate of ore per cent. a month is allowed for the un- 
expired time. 

JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
Preshyterian Board of Publication, 
No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
aug 25—3t 
UMMER STREET INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADiES.—Mrs. Patron will re-open her School 


on Monday, September 3d, at No. 17 Summer 
street, Philadelphia. sep 1—3t* 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL ACADEMY—No. 
461 Race street, above Thirteenth, Philadel- 
phia.—W. M. Ries, A. M., Principal.—The six- 
teenth annual session of this Institution wil! com- 
the 3d day of ~ 
m the new and con rooms ite 
accommodation. 

The course of study is extensive, em 
the branches necessary to prepare the pupil for ac 
tive business pursuits, or for admission into any of 
our Colleges. 

The method of instruction adopted is the result 
of much successful experience, and is intended to 
impart a thorough and critical knowledge of the va- 
rious studies pursued. 

- Circulars may be obtained by application at the 
Academy. 

Reference is made to the following gentlemen, 
who have had pupils connected with the Institation, 
viz :—Rev. John McDowell, D. D., Rev. John Lud- 
low, D. D., Hon. Joseph Allison, Francis N. Buck, 
Robert S. Clark, Robert Cornelius. Johan V. Cowell, 
Samuel H. Perkins, Esqs., Hon. J. Randolph Clay, 
United States Minister to Peru. aug 18—5t 


Ww JERSEY ACADEMY AT BRIDGETON, 
NEW JERSEY.—The Trustees respectfully 
announce to the public that the Rev. P. E. Steven- 
son (now Principal of the Presbyterial Institute at 
Wyoming, Pennsylvania), has accepted the office of 
Principal, with special charge of the Classical De- 
artment, of the Academy, and will enter upon his 
uties as soon as his present engagements permit. 
The Institution will re-open on Tuesday, August 
7th, and prompt attendance is requested. Students 
will find a home withthe Principal. It is desirable, 
when convenient, that application be made pre- 
viously. june 9—tf 


EACHER WANT ED.—Wanted, a Classical 
Teacher, to take charge of the Lower West 
Nottingham Academy, Maryland. This Institution, 
established by the late Dr. Magraw, is located in 
Cecil county, Maryland, surrounded by a pleasant 
neighbourhood, and within five miles of the town of 
Port Deposit, from which there is daily communi- 
cation to the cities of Baltimore and Philadelphia. 
The Schoo] receives a yearly appropriation of five 
hundred dollars from the State, and, with other ad- 
vantages, offers every prospect of success to a man 
of talent and energy. 

The Trustees will meet at the Academy on the 
22d of September, to elect a Principal. Applica- 
tion may be made by letter to me at Port Deposit, 
Maryland, or to the Trustees onthatday. By order 
of the Board, J. SQUIER, Secretary, 

sep 1—3t Lower West Nottingham, 


AKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE, NORRIS- 

TOWN, PENNSYLVANIA.—The Winter Ses- 

sion of this Institution will commence on Tuesday, 

the 30th of October. The course of instruction em- 

braces all the branches of a thorough English and 
polite education. 

Terms—Board and tuition in English branches, 
per session of five months, $70. Chemistry, with 
experiments, $2.50. Lessons on Piano, or Guitar, 
with use of instrument, $20 to $25; lessons on 
Harp, with use of instrument, $40. Vocal Music 
in Class, $2. Drawing or Flower Painting, $10 to 
$12.50. Painting in Oil, $20. The Ancient or Mod- 
ern Languages, each, $10. Washing per dozen, 
36 cents. The session bills to be paid $40 in ad- 
vance, and the remainder before the pupil is re- 
moved. 

Circulars containing particulars, may be obtained 


by addressing 
sep 1—9:* J. GRIER RALSTON, Principal. 


Mount Holly, New Jersey—Rev. Samvuer 
Mitter, A. M., Principal, assisted by an ample 
number of well qualified teachers. esigned to 
prepare boys thoroughly for college, or any busi- 
ness of life; with careful attention to health and 
physical improvement, personal habits and manners, 
and mora! and religious instruction. 

Price—$250 per annum. New pupils are re- 
ceived at any time, paying from the date of entrance 
only. The first term of the next school-year com- 
mences, Providence permitting, September 6th. 
For a Prospectus, with full particulars, address the 
Principal. Early application should be made. 

sep | 


USCARORA ACADEMY.—The Winter Session 
of this old and well-known Institution will 
commence on the Ist of November. The buildings 
are new, large, and commodious, with a view to 
the comfort, health, and convenience of the in- 
mates. The Catalogue for the past year numbers 
150 students. Our location is in the country, eight 
miles from the Mifflin, and six miles from the Per- 
rysville Station of the Pennsylvania Railroad. In 
point of healthfulness, beautiful scenery, opportu- 
nities for quiet study, and freedom from tempta- 
tions to idleness, vice, and dissipation, it has more 
than ordinary claims. The course of study com- 
prises all that is requisite as a thorough preparation 
for business, or for the higher classes in our best 
colleges. Our aim is to surround the young, as far 
as practicable, with the influences and restrictions 
of a well-regulated Christian home, as well as to 
prepare them for the solemn realities of life; and 
we wish it distinctly understood that we desire no 
young man’s presence here, who is not willing to 
become the subject of a mild but firm diseipline of 
mind, manners, and morals. Pious young men, and 
those having the ministry in view, are especially 
invited to examine the advantages here offered. 

Terms—$55 per Session of five months, payable 
quarterly strictly in advance. Light, fuel, and sta- 
tionary, extra. No deduction for lost time, except 
in cases of protracted sickness. 

For Catalogues, &c., address, post-paid, 

J. H. SHUMAKER, Principal, 
Academia, Juniata county, Pennsylvania. 
sep 1—tf 
OUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY — No. 29 North 
Eleventh Street, below Arch, East Side, Phila- 
delphia—will re-open on the first Monday in Sep- 
tember 1855. 

References.—Rev. C. W. Shields, Rev. John Mil- 
ler, Rev. Wm. Chester, Rev. T. L. Janeway, J. J. 
Barclay, Esq., Dr. Samuel Moore, Job R. Tyson, 
Esq., Joseph P. Engles, Hon. Joel Jones. 

A few boarding scholars will be received. 

For Circulars and Terms apply to 

Mrs. ANNA M. WILLIAMS, Principal, 
aug 25—8t No. 29 North Eleventh street. 


MHERST FEMALE SEMINARY — Chestnut 
Hill, Philadelphia.—Joun F. Houston, A. M., 
Principal.—Located in the most salubrious and ac- 
cessible of the rua ! districts of the city, this Semi- 
nary combines all the advantages to be derived from 
both city and country, and possesses ample facilities 
for the full and harmonious development of ail the 
faculties of pupils, whether physical, intellectual, 
or moral, The Winter Session will commence on 
the first Wednesday in November. For circulars, 
&c., apply to the Principal at Chestnut Hill, or to 
H. H. Houston, Esq., Pennsylvania Railroad Depot, 
Thirteenth and Market streets, Philadelphia. 
Rererences—Revs. Jos. H. Jones, D. D., Thos. 
Brainerd, D. D., Benj. J. Wallace, John W. Patton, 
Hon. Charles Gilpin, Ex-Mayor, Professor Charles 
B. Trego, Dr. Washington L. Atlee, Messrs. Wm. A. 
Porter, Esq., John C. Farr, Esq., Stephen Colwell, 
Esq., Ambrose White, Esq., Philadelphia. Rev. 
Roger Owen, John M. Hildeburn, Chestnut Hill. 
aug 18-—6t 


ISHACOQUILLAS SEMINARY.—This Institu- 
tion, located in the upper part of Kishacoquil- 
las Valley, eight miles from Lewistown, Mifflin 
county, Pennsylvania, will open its winter Session 
on Wednesday, the 24th of October, 1855. The 
building is new, large, and every way adapted to its 
design—the accommodation of both male and fe- 
male. It is warmed by heated air-furnaces in the 
basement, with a register in every pupil’s room. In 
int of health, beauty of scenery, &c., the locality 
is not surpassed. The course of instruction em- 
braces the Classics, Mathematics, and a full course 
of English. 

Terms—$55 per Session, for board and tuition of 
twenty-two weeks, payable quarterly, in advance. 
Fuel, lights, &c., furnished by the pupil. Extras— 
Music, French, Drawing, and Painting. 

For Catalogue or further information, address the 
Principal, Rev. J. S. NELSON, 

jul Kishacoquillas, Mifflin county, Pennsylvania. 

ety 


O TEACHERS.—Will be sold, on accommoda- 
ting terms, a well-established Female School. 
Building new, and furniture of the best quality. 
The location is al] that could be desired, and the 
offer such as is seldom made. Address 
8.» 
july 21—tf Office of the Presbyterian. 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—This In- 
stitution is located in a beautiful and healthful 
country, near the village of Hartsville, on the Old 
York Road, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, with 
which there is daily communication by two lines of 
Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive thorough instruction 
from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, and 
personal training, and care of home. Due promi- 
nence is given to daily religious instruction. The 
year is divided into two Sessions of twenty-one 
weeks, one commencing on the first Wednesday in 
May, the other on the first Wednesday in Novem- 
ber. Circulars, containing further particulars, may 
be obtained by addressing the Principal, 
Rev. J. BELVILLE, 
Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 
aug 12—tf 


ACADEMY, WESTCHES 
TER, CHESTER COUNTY, PENNSYL 
VANIA.—Witiram F. Wyvers, A. M., Principal— 
assisted by a corps of able and experienced Teach- 
ers. The scholastic year is divided into two ses- 
sions of full five months each, commencing respec- 
tively on the first days of May and November. Pu- 
pils received at any time, and charged from the day 
of entering. Course of instruction thorough and ex- 

tensive. 

Teanus—$100 per Session, including boarding, 
lodging, &c., and tuition. Without the classics $95, 
in advance. Extras: Music (Piano, Violin, Guitar, 
&c.), Drawing, Painting, and Modern Languages. 

Catalogues may be obtained at the office of the 
Presbyterian, No. 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
or upon application to the Principal. 

Access from Philadelphia twice daily by the West- 
ehester and Philadelphia Railroad, or by the Colum- 
bia Railroad to Oakland Station, five miles from 
Westchester. ap 7—6m 


RESBYTERIAN INSTITUTE.—The nest ses- 
sion of this Institute wili commence on Mon- 
day, the 3d of September. Rooms 341 Market 
street, Philadelphia. L. COLEMAN, Principal. 
aug 25—4t 
i =e ! BELLS !—The Subscribers, at their long 
established and enlarged Foundry, manufac- 
ture upon an improved method, and keep constant- 
Q on hand, a large assortment of their superior 
ells, of all descriptions suitable for Fire Alarms, 
Churches, Academies, Factories, Steamboats, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted with their ‘* Rotating Yoke,” 
and other improved Hangings, which insure 
safety of the Bell, with ease and efficiency in ring- 
ing. Warrantee given of tone and durability. For 
full particulars as to Chimes, Keys, Weights, &c., 
apply for Circular to 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
ap 28—ly* West Troy, Albany county, New York. 


USIC TEACHER WANTED AT THE WEST. 
—One well qualified to teach both upon the 
Piano and the Melodeon, and who has had some ex- 
perience, is desired to instruct a clase of eight or 
ten, in a pleasant village forty miles from Chic 
A Presbyterian preferred, and one desirous to 
useful in the Sabbath-school, and willing to sid in 
the choir services of the cherch. 
Address, TOWNLEY, 
aug 25—ot Crown Point, Lake County, Indiana. 
LASSICAL AND ENGLISH SCHOOL. — The 
Classical and English School of H. D. Gregory, 
A.M., will re-open on Monday, September 3d, at 
No. 382 Market Street, Philadelphia. Hours from 
9 A.M. to 2 P. M. 
Terms, $14 per quarter of 11 weeks. 

aug 


I EAVENWORTH’S COLLEGIATE SEMINARY 
4 FOR YOUNG LADIES, Petersourg, Virginia, 
will open ite twenty-third session on the Ist of Oc- 
tober. Course of study extensive and elevated ; 
professorial corps liberal; inetruction thorough, 
aiming at high and definite resultse—to d die. 
cipline, Epucate. Buildings al) of brick, ample 
commodious, elegant, ventilated by flues, w 
by furnaces, lighted with gas, and furnished with 
warm and cold water. Rosen and apparatus 
costly the | department well 
appointed, and the climate healthful for young ladi 
both North and South. 

**] have never known a echool in which yo 
ladies were more thoroughly taught, or their minde 
more admirably developed and trained. In some of 
the more advanced branches, Mr. L.’s pupils have 
shown a proficiency not surpassed by the best sta- 
dents in our best colleges.”—Rev. John Leyburn, 
D.D., Editor of the Presbyterian. 

For further information, send for a circular to 

aug 25—6:° A. J. LEAVENWORTH. 


INSTITUTE—Beverly, New Jersey. 
In this Institution a limited number of pupile 
is received, who are under the immediate supervi- 
sion and instruction of the Principal, in all the 
branches of a complete English, Scientific, and 
Classical education. Modern Languagues, Music, 
&c., are also taught by able instructors. The 
School is beautifully located on the banks of the 
Delaware, three miles below Burlington, New Jer- 
sey, enjoying direct railroad communication with 
New York, and is hourly accessible from Philadel- 
phia, both by steamboat and railroad. The next 
Session will open on Monday, September 2d. Or- 
dinary expenses, $40 per quarter. For circulars, 
&c., address 
Rev. M. L. HOFFORD, A. M., Principal. 
aug 11—7t 


STREET FEMALE SEMINARY— 
525 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia.—The next 
Academic year of this Institution will commence on 
Monday, September 3d, 1855. This Seminary ie 
pleasantly situated in the upper part of Chestnut 
street, a location combining all the advantages of 
the city, with comparative retiremeng from its ex- 
citement. The house is commodious and pleasant, 
and no expense has been spared to make it attrac- 
tive and home-like. 

Trestimon1at.—lI cannot serve the cause of Fe- 
male Education better, than to recommend to pub- 
lic confidence the Seminary, of which Miss Bonney 
and Miss Dillaye are Principals. 

My testimonial is based on persona! observation, 
and on the satisfactory improvement of pupils from 
my own family. 

The course of study is ample and well chosen 
the discipline kind and effective; the health a 
morals properly supervised ; and due pains taken 
to make the boarding pupils realize that they are 
the constituent members of a refined, intelligent, 
religious, and happy home. 

DAVID MALIN 


District Secretary A. B. C. F. M. 
Philadelphia, May 18, 1855. 
0 Terms and Course of Study from Circulars. 
Rererences.— Revs. H. A. Boardman, D. D., 
David Malin, C. Wadsworth, M. G. Clark, J. New- 
ton Brown, D. D., Wm. B. Jacobs, Philadelphia. 
Revs. E. Lathrop, D. D., A. D. Gillette, R. Bab- 
cock, D. D., New York City. Rev. R. Fuller, D. D., 
Baltimore. Rev. G. Kempton, New Brunswick, 
N.J. Rev. Thos. Rambaut, Savannah,Geo. Rev. 
Howard Malcom, M. D., Lewisburgh, Pa. Ste 
B. Taylor, LL.D., Hamilton, N. Y. 8. B, 
oolworth, LL.D., Albany, N. ¥. Hon. Charles 
B. Penrose, Pau! T. Jones, -» Col. A. G. Water- 
man, Philadelphia. Hon. R. W. Barnwell, Beaa- 
fort, S.C. Robert A. Ezell, Esq., Warrenton, N.C. 
John B. Semple, Esq., Pittsburgh, Pa. George 
Douglass, Esq., Louisville, Ky. Benjamin Dayton, 
-» St. Louis, Mo. T. Fuller, M. D., Beaufort, 
S.C. Hon. D. A. Turner, Warrenton, N.C. Geo. 
W. Eaton, D. D., Hamilton, N. ¥. George W.- 
Jackson, Esq., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
MARY L. BONNEY, 
HARRIET A. DILLAYE, 
june 23— 3m Associate Pri 


OUNG LADIES INSTITUTE — Wilmington, 

Delaware.—Number limited to Thirty.—The 

next session of this Institute will commence on Mon- 
day, Se 3, 1855. 

Board and Tuition in English $150 ear, 
able quarterly in advance. 
Drawing, extra. 

Teacuers.—Rev. Thomas M. Cann, Professor H. 
8S. Colman, Professor R. Triggs, Mrs. 8S. 8. Canna, 
Miss L. Neck, Miss M. Fairchild. 

Circulars can be obtained by application to 

THOMAS M. CANN, 
july 14—13t Principal and Proprietor. 


ISSES GILL’S SEMINARY.—The Misses Gill 
wil re-open their Boarding and Day-School 
for Young Ladies, at their residence, No. 427 Spruce 
street, Philadelphia, on Monday, September 10th. 
july 7—tf 
ELECT CLASSICAL SCHOOL.—By Rev. E, 
Brapsury.—Arrangements are made for tho- 
rough instruction in all the branches usually taught 
in the best schools. The School year will com- 
mence on Thursday, September 6th, 1855, and end 
on Thursday, June 29th, 1855. Hudson is remark- 
able for its healthful, invigorating atmosphere, and 
even delicate boys usually become robust by a resi- 
dence here. For Circulars, please apply to the 
Principal, Hudson, Columbia county, New York. 
aug 


M*®s W. A. HOOPES having removed from 336 
Walnut street, will re-open her School for 
Young Ladies at 313 Locusr street asove Broap, 
Philadelphia, on the second Monday in September. 
Miss Hoopes will also be prepared to receive half 
a dozen boarding scholars. aug 11—12t 


OARDING AND DAY-SCHOOL.—Mrs. McEt- 
rnoy’s Boarpine anv Day-ScHoot ror Younes 
Lapies, Lambertville, New Jersey.—The Fall Term 
of this Institution commences on Monday, Septem- 
ber 17th. The School having recently been removed 
to the large and commodious building erected for 
its accommodation, the Principal can receive a num- 
ber of additional pupils into her family. 
Texus—For board, and instruction in the Eng- 
lish branches, $150 per annum. 
For further particulars inquire of Mrs. H. McEl- 


roy, Lambertville, New Jersey. Access from Phila- 
delphia twice daily by the Trenton and Belvidere 
Railroad. Circulars can be obtained at Thomas 
Cowperthwaite & Co.’s Bookstore, No. 253 Market 
street, Philadeiphia. aug 11—6¢* 


Young Lady of much experience 
in the management of Schools, and full 
competent to give instruction in the higher Engli 
and Mathematical studies, a member of the Pres- 
byterian Church, wishes a situation in a female 
school or private family. Address 
TEACHER, 

Care of the Rev. M. Burdette, 49 Sansom street, 

aug 25—tf Philadelphia. 


EACHER WANTED.—An experienced Teach- 
er, who can produce good testimonials of capa- 

bility to teach the higher English branches—Ma- 
thematics, French, Drawing, Painting, and Needle- 
work, desires a situation. 

Address BOX 39, 

Post-office, Cambridge, Massuchusetts. 
aug 25—3t* 


ANTED.—A lady wants a situation, either as 
Governess in some private family, or Teach- 
er in an established School. The best of refer 
ences can be given. For further particulars, ad- 
dress “K. M.” 
aug 18—tf Newark, Delaware. 


AMPS, CHANDELIERS, &c.—Cornelius, Baker 
& Co., Manufacturers of Lamps, Chandeliers, 
Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestnut street; 
Manufactory, No. 181 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 
mar 3i—ly 


A TEACHER WANTS A SITUATION.—A Lady, 

of several years experience in teaching, wishes 
an engagement as Assistant in a Female Seminary, 
(one under Old-school Presbyterian influence pre- 
ferred), or in a private family. Would like to take 
charge of a Parochial school. The best of refer- 
ences given on application. Address 

TEACHER, Peekskill, New York. 
sep 1—3t* 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


NO. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phi- 
ladelphia, and No. 986 Broadway, New 
York, by 

WILLIAM 8& MARTIEN & CO. 


TERMS.— Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 
become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their subscription, and their paper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paix, -xcept at the discretion 
of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 16 lines, first inser- 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, ior one year, . $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, - 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

1wenty-five copies to one address, for une 

With an additional to the agent. 

The money must ciwaysbe sent in advance, 
whee 
cured 


the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
if ible. Address, always 
pOWILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 


No. 144 Chestnut Street, 
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aFeo By | ‘+ Upon tiie white sea-sand 
body, Philadel There sat « pilgrim band, 
Telling the loeses that their lives had known, 
ae While evening waned eway 
most important rs ont And the strong tides went out with weary moan. | 
of th istian min For a fair face long eg° 
mind towarde such doc- , ee 
“aan Ti entire enconsc ws, it will be insensible os to There were who mourned their youth 4 
a the lapse of time, so that admission to heaven after With a most loving truth, — 
my. ten years, would For ite brave hopes and memories ever green ; } 
hed occurred the moment And-one opon the West 
This view of the subject, Turned an eye that would not rest | 
tagoniom to Paul's 
ae with Christ is far better,” 
4 Jews, and demolishes with a strong hand the dogma 
me. of the personal reign of Christ on earth, os held by 
the millenarians. His expositions of Soripture, and 
¢ of his lations in reference to the future “ 
style, without any abstruse metaphysical disquisi- 
* tions.. In common with sll the author’s productions, 
it bears the marks of lucid and thoroughly trained 
| Work and the Weary at Rest. By L. M. M. : 
New York, 1855, Mason & Brothers. Sa ai 
The reverses and trials of a young orphan girl are | 74 
bere sketched with a gentle and truthful hand. We ee - 
presume the pictures have had their foundation in . 
the actual experience of some one, whose place is 
occupied in these pages by Olie. The author is 
possessed of talent and of sensibility which touches — a a 
the heart-strings. There may be some tendency to x 
morbidness in portions of the work, but there is also 
much that is true to nature. | d 
Pawama re 1855, An account of the Penama | , 
| 
| | | 
| 
| | | 
KN 
| 
| | 1 
| 
| 
; 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
7 
| | | 
| 
: 
| 
44] 
| | 
paper. | 
| 
Few persons have an idea of the origin of 
most in vogue was called a 
sisted of thie hair raised as high as possible : 
over borse-hair cushions, and then orna- 
mented with objects indicative of the tastes 
snd history of the wearer. For instance, a 
| the Duchess of Orleans, on her first appear- 4 
ance at Court, after the birth of son and :4 
heir, had on her tation in 
wore on a | 
sentinels keeping | 
being made to walk upend down. This a3 
5 aver th tor such it really 
| Wes-—is present word 
—applied to theduflations of the newspa- | 
pers.—Notes and Queries. 
‘ 


